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AN ORATION | dened faces of men, women and children, that thronged 
jat the approach of the venerated patriot and hero? 
ON THE DEATH OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. | Those faces then so bright,those countenances so joyful, 


} . . . 
‘ . a . are clouded with grief; our shouts of triumph are 
Delivered by appointment of the Citizens of the City and changed into notes of sorrow. Memory retraces to our 


County of Philadelphia, ut the funeral celebration | minds those happy days which have so soon passed 
which took place in this City on Monday, the 21st of | away and are never to return. 


From these pungent recollections arises in a great 
degree, the intensity of our grief. We have known 
the man whom we mourn, we have gazed upon his 
countenance, we have heard the accents of his voice, 


: our hands have been pressed by his noble hand; we 
man, whose death we deplore, and whose virtues We | hive sat with him at the genial feast; we have exchang- 
ure assembled to commemorate, re-visited this country | oq sentiments, mingled our feelings, our hearts have 
after along absence, and landed at New York amidst | beaten in unison,we have breathed together our fervent 
the greetings and acclamations of a grateful people, ; * 


; q > wishes, for the happiness and prosperity of our beloved 
when the blessings of this whole nation echoed from : Pi prrt ) 


hill d a taala tl icctienie’ | | Country—we have—But down, busy memory! Thave 
our hills, and reverberated across the ocean to astonished | 14+ come here to increase your sorrow, but to assuage 


. . . . "i . . : . * | : ; 
and applauding Europe; how little did we think that | 214 soften it as much as possible; a hard task for one 


sdmni eee id beloved pe a 'who has so much cause to regret the illustrious friend 
adamiurec ero, and cherished patriot, wouls e snatchec whom we have lost. 


from us, and that we should now be assembled to | ; : 3 
seteiin een the Gienied | If there be any thing calculated to infuse consolation 

It is one of the weaknesses of our human nature, to | into our minds, it is the consider:tion that we are not 
fancy that’ those whom we love are immortal. In spite | alone in bewailing the death of that great man. He 
of daily experience, we are too apt to indulge in that | ¥2S not only dear to us, but to all the friends of liberty 
preposterous feeling! We cannot reconci'e ourselves | throughout the world. He was the champion of man- 
to the idea of parting with our friends, we throw off Kind. He fought, he bled, he triumphed, he suffered, 
that melancholy thought as far as we can from our he toiled; to the last moments of his life, he labored for 
imaginations, and when the stroke at last comes, it | the great oo of universal freedom; grateful nations 
finds us unprepared, and our minds are incapable of poured their blessings on his head while he lived, those 
resisting the impressions of sorrow. It was so when | ™#tiens all join in lamentations for his death. I shail not 
Washington died, at a momert when that event was speak for the present of America and Fen waite 
least expected; we experience the same feelings on the | countries who claim him, as the cities of Greece once 
death of his adopted son, Lafayette, the second in did Homer, enough of other nations in tears demand our 
our annals, in our recollections and in our hearts, attention. They must first be made to pass in mournful 

Had Lafayette, after seeing his hervic efforts to secure | Procession before us. 
our independence crowned with success, remained; The Poles, whose noble cause Lafayette supported 
in Europe, and not. re-visited our country, the | with indefatigable zeal, in whose behalf he so often 
lapse of half a century would have weakened ina great , Made the Hall of the Deputies of France resound with 
measure the impression that he left behind him, when | his manly eloquence, and whom he never abandoned to 
he bid adieu to Amcrica shortly after the close of our the last moment, weep for him. 
revolutionary struggle: a few of our remaining veterans, | The Italians, whom he roused to freedom, and who 
a few of his surviving companions and associates in the | would have obtained it, if his Government, faithful to 
great contest, would have mourned for the loss of the | its principles, had seconded his efforts, weep for him. 
man; the nation at large, the present generation would, The Spaniards, whose cause he espoused at all times; 
only have known him as a hero, as an historical charac- , but chiefly when France sent a parricidal army into 
ter, to whom the country owed a debt of gratitude; the | their country, to subject them to the yoke of a relent- 
news of his death would have excited their sincere re- less despot, now cheered by the result of his patriotic 
gret, honors would have been paid'to his memory, but | efforts, with the hope of brighter days, weep for him. 
those honurs would not have been attended with the | The Belgians, free and independent, in consequence 
expression of that deep sorrow, which is now felt by | of the great revolution which Lafayette and his friends 
the American people, who mourn not only for their effected in the public opinion of Europe, weep for him. 
hero, but for their personal friend and acquaintance. ‘The Greeks, whose constant and active friend he 
We should not now witness the same scenes which took ; was during the whole of their eventful struggle 
place on the death of Washington, and which shall not | for the independence which they now enjoy, weep for 
be renewed, until another Washington or another La-/ him. ‘hey will place his urn by the side of thatof their 
fayette shall be sent by Providence to bless the world, | own Byron, the noble but unfortunate imitator of our 
and at last experience the common fate of mortals. | Lafayette, 

How dearly we now pay for that burst of joy which | ‘The patriots of Great Britain, wko owe the salutary 
filled our country from one end to the other, when | reforms lately introduced in their government, and 
Lafayette landed among us in 1824! Where are the | those which they expect to follow, to the impulse given 
Pzans that resounded through our cities, through our | by the successful efforts of Lafayette in his native coun- 
towns, and through our villages? Where are the glad- try, weep for him 

Vou. XIV. 27 


July, 1854.—By Prrer Sreruen Du Ponceac, 


Fellow Citizens,—Fellow Mourners, 


When not more than ten years ago, the illustrious 
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The persecuted patriots of all countries, to whom | 
his arms, his house, his table, his purse were ever open- 
ed, and who in the midst of their distress found in 
him a father, a protector and a friend, weep for him. 

All the friends of liberty and national independence, 
wherever scat'ered throughout this wide world, all 
those who have minds to understand and souls to feel. 
the loss which mankind has sustained by the death of 
that great andgood man, wecp for him. 

But there are two great nations by whom his loss is 
more severely felt than by any other; France, the coun- | 
try of his birth, and America, the country of his adop- 
tion. Between furty and fifty millions of men, all proud 
of calling him their countryman, are now allied and 
united in their sorrows, as fifty years ago they were in 
their arms and in their warlike triumphs, ‘Those who | 
shed their blood together in the same ficld, now shed | 
their tears together on the same grave., What more 
solemn alliance than that which is cemented on the | 
tomb of Lafayette! ‘Thus, also, they wept together | 
when Washington died. 

Behold, my fellow mourners, the triumph of virtue, | 
when death has stilled the angry passions of men! It | 
was the fate of Lafayette, during the course of his long 
life, to be exposed to the rage of contending parties. — 
ile was hated by the Royalists at the beginning of the | 
French Revolution; by the Anarchists at a subsequent | 
period, afterwards by the Imperialists, next by the 
friends of the restored Bourbon family, and lastly by | 
the supporters of the government of that monarch, | 
whom he raised to the throne of France; he was assail- | 
ed on every side by the fury of enemies, to which a less | 
firm m nd than his would have succumbed; but scarcely 


} 
| 


| 


has he breathed his last, when that fury has in an in- | 


stant subsided, and all parties unite in deploring the im- 
mense loss that France as well as America has sustain- 
ed. That very government, whose measures he so 
strenuously opposed, takes the lead in paying him fu- 
neral honors; no voice is heard through the capital of 
France but that of wailing and lamentation, a voice 
soon to extend through the whole of that great kingdom; 
consternation reigns every where; the palace and the 
hut alike are filled with grief; France has lost a great 
man, a patriot, a hero; another nation three thousand 
miles across the ocean, stands ready to claim him, and 


snatch from her the glory of his name; then his virtues | 


are remembered; the voice of party is hushed, all 
crowd to scatter flowers over his grave, and already 
statues are erecting to his memory. 


France may well boast of having given birth to our | 


Lafayette. She may also boast of having possessed 
him a much longer time than we have. So England 
may be proud of having given birth to our William 
Penn, she may boast of having possessed him (except 
the very short time that he resided among us,) during 
his whole life. Still William Penn is and ever will be 
called the Father of Pennsylvania, and Lafayette, the 
second Father of the United States. Both will stand 
prominent in the list of American worthies, their Ameri- 
can fame is the crown of glory that adorns their brows; 
there will remain enough after that for France and 


England to satisfy their reasonable ambition, and with | 


that much they must rest satisfied. 
Yes, America has at least an equal, and perhaps a 


better right than France to claim tor herself the name | 
and the fame of Lafayette. Here he never found ene- | 
mies, except those of our country. Here he was not 


persecuted by base and wicked men. Here there never 
was a Marat or a Robespierre thirsting for his blood, 


OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 


[Ocronzr 





| adopted country, far from finding a diminution of affec- 


tion in his American fellow citizens, he found the fire 


, that burned in their hearts kindled intoa blaze that ex- 


tended from one end to the other of this vast empire, 


| and he met with sucha reception that no King, Emperor, 


successful warrior or patriot had ever experienced in 
any country before him. No wonder that he gloried 


‘in the name of an American, and that he would not 
have parted with it for any consideration; no, not for a 


crown, 


But though an American in his heart, Lafayette loved 
France. Woe tothe man who does not love the coun- 


try that gave him birth! He loved France and he was 


beloved by the virtuous mass of her citizens. A numer- 
ous family of descendants by whom he was idolized, 
the graves of his ancestors, the tomb of an adored wife, 


_ whose devotion to him led her to share the hardships 
_of his long and cruel imprisonment, and who lost her 


life in consequence of that heroic sacrifice, all those 
circumstances were well calculated to attach him to his 


‘native land; yet amidst those scenes, his heart turned 


towards this Western Hemisphere as surely and as con- 
stantly as the needle towards the pole. His beloved 
America was never for a moment absent from his mind. 
Had it not been for his family ties, there is no doubt 
that he would have made it his permanent residence. 
He never left our country without regret. Whenever 
he embarked in it for Europe, his heart addressed to us 
the pathetic lines of the unfortunate Mary Stuart, when 
she left her beloved France to go and take possession 
of her kingdom of Scotland. 


The ship that does our loves disjoin 
Possesses only half of me, 
| The other half remains with thee.* 


The glory which Lafayette acquired in the United 
| States is pure and unmixed; his efforts have been 
| crowned with complete success. In France he more 
| than once met with obstacles which all his strength 
could not conquer, and he has left unfinished, the great 
| work that he had undertaken, the barrier of republican 
| institutions that he fondly hoped to erect round the 
throne of the monarch. His history as a citizen of 
France, is a history of noble but ofien fruitless efforts; 
as an American citizen, this rising Empire whose inde- 
pendence he so greatly contributed to achieve, will re- 
main forever a splendid monument to his fame. 
It is then with perfect justice that we claim La- 
fayette for our own. Our own he is, and our own he 
shall remain, as long as the name of Washington, inse- 


parably coupled with his shall continue in honor among 
mankind. 


for a character to be compared with that of Lafayette. 
I have found none among the heroes of Plutarch; none 
among the great men of later times, one only excepted, 
whom | need not name to you, and whom Marshall has 
so felicitously described, as ‘* first in war, first in peace, 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.”’ Elsewhere I 
can find no parallel to our lamented hero; it is only in 
the fictions of poets that a picture of his character is to 
be found. Horace indulged his fancy, when ina cele- 
brated ode, he described ‘*the just man, tenacious of 
his purpose, who neither could be appalled by the 
frown of the threatening tyrant, nor by the rage of an 
infuriated peuple.” The poet had no model before 
him, when he drew this admirable picture; he could 
| find none to apply it to but his fabulous Heroes and 


and driving him for refuge into an Austrian dungeon. | Yemi gods; but who is there among you, who is not 


Here he was not treated with ingratitude by a party 
whom he raised to power, and forced into opposition to 
the government of his creation, From the moment 


when he first set his foot on our shores, to that of his | 


lamented death, he was honoured, beloved and cher- | 
wed by every one who bore the name of an American; | 
when afteran absence of forty years he re-visited his | 


struck with the resemblance that it bears to our La- 
fayette? it is his full length portrait, which, to bring 





*La net qui desjoint nos amours 


| N’ a ja de moi que la moitié, 


L’ autre te reste 
Song of Mary Queen of Scots. 





I have sought in vain in ancient and modcrn history . 


——_———_... a 
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him completely before you, I have only to fill up by a 
few sketches from his long and eventful life. ° 

When Lafayette at the age of twenty, first came to 
this country, he appears to have been actuated by two 
motives, one of which, no doubt, was the love of mili- 
tary glory. But that alone would not have been suffi- 
cient to induce him to leave his youthful bride, whom 
he loved with all the warmth and all the affection of his 
young heart, and to abandon the pleasures of a brilliant 
court, of whom he was one of the chicf ornaments; but 
like a true knight of the old school, he burned with 
the desire of flying tothe aid of the oppressed, and to 
be, in the language of romance, ‘‘aredresser of 
wrongs.” For, I do not suppose that at that time he 
was very accurately informed of the causes of our con- 
test with Great Britain, nor that bred at the court of an 
absolute monarch, he had imbibed any other than vague 
notions of civil-or political liberty. But America was 
oppressed, that was enough for his generous soul; he 
left every thing that was dear to him, every thing that 
at his age and in his situation made life desirable, and 
flew to her assistance. He parted from his beloved 
wife, as Hector from Andromache; his future glories in 
his mind,*and her image in his heart. 

Ox his arrival in this country, a spectacle offered itself 
to his view, for which he surely was not prepared, He 
found thirteen colonies just emancipated from their de- 
pendence on a foreign country, waging desperate war 
against that country the most powerful in Europe, 
flushed with her recent victories upon her formidable 
rivals, France and Spain’ He saw that war directed 
and carried on with vigor, by a Congress of Delegates, 
possessed of no other authority but what they derived 
from the tacit acquiescence of the people in the mea- 
sures which they thought proper to take. He saw an | 
army destitute of clothes, of provisions and of every | 
thing which the comfort of soldiers require, following | 
their chiefs to battle, enduring with them every kind of | 
hardship and privation, and defying the well fed, well | 
clothed, well armed, well accoutred, and well disci- | 
plined troops of the British King. At that time the | 
United States had no allies; it was doubtful whether 
their cause would be supported by any of the powers of | 
Europe; yet despondency was not perceived any where, | 
courage and patriotism supplied the place of every | 
thing else, and General Burgoyne was compelled to | 
surrender to us with his whole army. Then Lafayette | 
understood what liberty was, by the miraculous effects 
that he saw it produce; he vowed from that moment to 
devote his whole life to her cause, and he was faithful 
to his vow. 

We must not wonder then, that all that he saw inspir- 
ed him with that ardent love for America that warmed 
his breast to the last moment of his life. Other circum- 
stances contributed to attach him toour country. ‘Lhe 
friendly, and we may say, the enthusiastic reception 
that he met with from our citizens, the blood that he 
shed in our defence at the memorable battle of Brandy- 
wine, the applause that he received for his gallant con- 
duct in that battle, and above all, the perfection of the 
American character which he saw displayed in our illus- 
trious Washington, whom he honored as a father, and 
who cherished him asa son, kindled his love for our 
country into what I should almost call a romantic passion 
which in time was matured into that warm, strong, sol d 
attachment of which he gave proofs on every occasion 
while he lived. 

I shall not take up your time, in relating to you the 
many and essential services that Lafayette rendered to 
our country during the revolutionary war; how he dis- 
tinguished himseif in our batiles and sieges; how by 
his scientific maneuvres he prevented the meditated 
escape of Lord Cornwallis into South Carolina, when 
that able general heard of the approach of Washington 
with the allied army, and how he thus prepared his 
capture in the walls of York Town; nor shall I speak 
of the pecuniary assistance that he gave; of the 
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repeated voyages he made to Europe to accclerate 
French succours, nor of the part he took in the ne- 
gotiations that terminated in the honorable peace of 
1783; neither shall I describe to you the acclamations 
with which he was received when inthe year tollowing, 
at the request of his numerous friends, he paid a fare. 
well visit to this country, which he little expected that 
he would be, forty years afterward-, called upon to 
renew, All these are matters of histury well known to 
us all; taken together they are but one scene in the 
life of the illustrious deceased, a glorious scene, it is 
true, but which is so impressed on your minds that there 
is no need of bringing it to your remembrance; my ob- 
ject is to show you his constant attachment through 
those forty years to the principles of American hberty, 
and how he never for a moment deviated fyom the de- 
sign that he had formed, of making them predominant 
in Europe, and, if possible, tirou®lvout the whole 
world. 

I shall pass over in like manner the brilliant reception 
that he met with on his return to his native country, 
where all ranks united to do homage to the American 
hero. No one dreamed at that time of the Revolution 
that was to take place in less than five years. The 
King was then employed in making some salutary re- 
forms, which Lafayette promot<d with all his might, all 
the wh le revolving in his mind how he could bestow 
upon France the bl: ssing of liberty. It was not long 
before an opportunity offered to express his sentiments 
upon this subject. At the meeting of the notables, which 
took place inthe year 1787, he had the cour.ge to 
move for the convocation of the representatives of the 
people. ‘* What,” said the Count d’Artois (since 
Charles X ) who presided over the Bureau where La- 
fayette sat, ‘‘do you ask for the States genera]?”— 
* Yes,” answered our hero, “and for something more 
and better.”?’ This mo ion was, of course, considered 
as absurd and preposterous. ‘Iwo years afterwards it 
was carried into effect. ‘Lhe States general were sum- 
moned, met at Versailles, and libeity dawned on the 
horizon of France. 

Lafayette was elected a member of that memorab!e 
assembly, and brought into it his American feelings. 
He produced his celebrated ** Declaration of rights,” of 
which he had found the model in the constitutions of this 
country. There are politicians who believe tht those 
declarations of abstract principles are of little use, and 
that they rather serve to embarrass governments than 
to secure the liberties of the people. But history 
has taught us, that they often stand in the way of abuse 
of power, and experience has shown the importance 
of the ** Bill of rights,” which has been annexed in the 
way of amendments to our excellent constitution, 

Throughout the whole of the sitting of the national 
or as it was called the Constituent Assembly of France, 
Lafayette was always found on the side of rational liber- 
ty. He was among the first to abandon the privileges, 
the titles, the insignia of nobility, and although they 
have been since revised, while others crowded tu re- 
sume their former distinctions or to receive new ones; 
he remained firm to his principles, and never would 
bear any othcr title than that ofa ‘‘ citizen.” Once 
during the period of the restoration, he was summoned 
as a witness before a Court of Justice. ‘Ihe President 
of the ‘ribunal called him by the name of ** The Mar- 
quis de la Faycette’—** I hope, sir,” said he, turning 
to the Judge, ‘* the Court does not mean to insult me.” 
—From that moment his republican scruples were re- 
spected,and no further attempts were made to ‘‘insult” 
him with a title of nobility. 

During our revolutionary war, however, he was bet- 
ter known by the title of ** Marquis,” than by his owa 
proper name. Our sokliers called him * General Mar- 
quis.” On his last arrival into this county, while in 
the steamboat that carried him from Staten Island. to 
New York, his revolutionary friends who surrounded 
him, frequently called him by that title. Somebody 
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observed to him that it was not quite proper, ‘ Oh! ne- | favor the flight of the king and his family to a place of 
ver mind,” said he, ‘‘it is a friendly nickname given me | safety, but the ill-fated queen refused the proffered as- 
by my companicns in arms; it reminds me of former | sistance, alleging for a reason, ‘‘ that it should not be 
times.” ‘Those glorious times were ever present to his | said that their lives had been saved éwice by that man.” 


memory. 
It is well known that at an early period, during the 


| She knew Lafaye tte’s fidelity; but she disliked his prin- 


ciples, and on that account, con-idered him as the ene- 


sitting of the National assembly,he was appvinted Com. | my of her family, It is the misfortune of princes not to 
mander-in-chief of the National guards of the kingdom, | know their friends from their enemies, of which the 


and continued in that office until the constitution was 
accepted by the king, when he resigned it and retired 
into the country. Then he had the whole French na- 
tion in arms under his command, and enjoved the most 
unbounded popularity. What an opportunity was there 
of seizing on the supreme power! But Lafayette had 
Washington before his eyes, and the soul of Washing- 
ton animated him. He wi-hed to raise the people of 
France toe freedom, not to raise himself by the destruc- 
tion of their libeftties. 

From the time of the dissolution of the National As- 


sembly and of Lafayette’s retirement, there was no | 


longer any check to the violknce of popular excite- 
ment; anarchy raised its execrable head, and France 
was plunged into those horrors which history will too 
faithfully relate, and which it is not my intention to re- 


trace. Petion was appointed Mayor of Paris, with Ro- | 


bespierre as his attorney general; the weak party of the 
Girondists tried for a time to stem the torrent of Ja- 
cobinism, but their efforts proved vain. The unfortu- 
nate Louis and his family were imprisoned, and after- 


aversion of the late queen of France for Lafayette, pre- 
sents a striking instance. 

Marie Antoinette was inspired with her aversion for 
our Hero, by the fricnds of absolute power by whom 
she was surrounded, and by the despotic princes of 
Europe with whom she was connected by family ties. 
Those princes saw in Lafayette an apostate from his 


| 
} 
| own caste; he had betrayed, they thought, the interests 


of the high nobil.ty to which by his birth he belonged, 
they thirsted for vengeance, and an opportunity soon 
offered of satisfying their desire. 

Shortly after Lafayette’s retirement, war had been 
declared by France against Austria, and he had been ap- 
| pointed to the command of one of the three armies that 
'had been raised against that power. But it was not 
| long before such insults were offered to the monarch of 
France, as plainly showed that his Ife was threatened, 
Lafayette had the courage to leave his army, and ap- 
pear alone before the National Assembly to remonstrate 
against those outrages. He was applauded, but hardly 
had he returned to his camp, with the intention of 
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wards barbarously put to death; a mock republic was} marching upon Paris, to protect the king’s life, when 
proclaimed; with Terror at its head; the soil of France | he found that his army had been tampered witha, and he 
was drenched with the blood of her citizens, and at | was not safe in the midst of them 

last after fruitless efforts to organize her Government| He determined to retire into a neutral country; but 
under a republican form, that ill fated country was | while on his way to Holland, he was taken by the Prus- 
obliged to seek repose under an arbitrary monarch, | sians and delivered by them to the Austrians, his bitters 
who led her from conquest to conquest, until indignant ; est enemies, who confined him as the vilest of malefac- 
Europe turned upon her invaders,retaliated upon France | tors, in the citadel of Olmutz. He remained five years 
the evils which she had made them suffer, and com.| a prisoner, at the end of which, after a fruitless effort 
pelled her to replace on the throne, the royal family | to save him by the brave Bollman and our heroic Hu- 
whom she had rejected, who after fifteen years of un-| ger, he was lberated at the command of General Bo- 
popular government, have been again expelled, and | naparte, who made his liberation a condition of the 
another branch of the same family called to occupy the | peace which he granted to Austria at the end of his 
throne. | brilliant campaign in Italy, in the year 1797. 

During this period, amidst all the Revolutions! I will not disgust you with the recital of the horrors 
and the changes that took pluce, beset with the most | of his prison house; they were such that even a knife 
dazzling temptations, and assailed by the severest tri- | and fork were not allowed to him; because, it was said, 
als, Lafayette remained firmly attached to his princi- | his situation was such, that death would be a relief to 
ples, and never was known to deviate from them for a | him, and he should not have it in his power to put an 
single moment. His principles were republican, but | end to his existence. His admirable wife chose to share 
considering the situation of France, which he knew not with him that cruel imprisonment, though (not fore- 
to be prepured for so great a change; he was satisfied to | seeing what afterwards happened, ) she was convinced 
sit down under a monarchy, but wished it to be sur- | that it would end only with their lives. Who can de- 
rounded by republican institutions. Whether he was | scribe their sufferings during that most severe of all 
right or wrong in his expectation to see such a form of | trials? O, with what joy, with what triumph they must 
government succeed in his native country, it is not our | have met together in a better world! 
business to consider, it is enough that such was his opi- | When Lafayette left his dungeon, France was appa- 
nion, and that he persevered in it, and directed his ef- | rently settled under a republican form of government; 
forts towards establishing it in practice from the begin- | but injustice still prevailed, and he remained proscrib- 
ning to the end of his career. ‘This principle, to which | ed under the laws made against em‘grants. — Whether 
he constantly adhered, explains all the acts of his long | he could at that time have obtai.ed permission to re- 
and heroic life. | turn to France is not known; be that as it may, he re- 

‘thus, while he exerted all his efforts to raise astrong | mained with his family in a neutral country until the 
barrier of civil and polit.cal liberty round the French | revolution, which in the year 1799, placed Bonaparte 
throne; he supported to his utmost, the just rights of | at the head of the kepublic of France, under the title 
the monarch, and would not suffer them in any ma-! of First Consul. 
ner to be infringed. In spite of the vile accusations| Lafayette did not forget the obligation he owed to 
that were raised against him, respecting his conduct, | his deliverer; he expressed his gratitude to him by a. 
when he brought the National guards to Versailles on | letter, which was published in all the newspapers of 
the 5th of October, 1789, when a ferocious mob at-| the time. There is no doubt that he would have sup- 
tempted to murder the unfortunate Louis and his fami- | ported his government, if he had thought that it would 





ly, it is now undeniably proved, and generally admitted, 
that he saved their lives in the dreadful night that fol- 
lowed; this was acknowledged by the virtuous princess 
Elizabeth, and if further p:oof were wanting, we bave 
the testimony of Madame Campan, the confidential at- 
tendant of Marie Antoinette, who tells us in her me- 
moirs, that at a subsequent period, Lafayette offered to 


be carried on on principles that he approved; but when 
he saw that his benefactor took a different course than 
that which he expected, he refused to be connected in 
any way with his administration, and returned to his 
country residence, where he devoted himself entirely 
to agricultural pursuits. He took no part whatever in 
political affairs. When Bonaparte procured himself to 
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be made Consul for ten years, and afterwards for life, 
which Lafayette clearly saw were only steps to raise him 
to the Imperial throne, he gave his simple vote against 
those measures, but took no steps to oppose the go 
vernment. The most brilliant offers were mace to 
draw him into public life; those he constantly refused, 
and thus while he rejected the favors of that illustrious 
chief, he secured his respect and esteem. 

The Bourbons returned, having learned nothing, and 
forgotten nothing during their exile. So unwise were 
their measures, that Bonaparte at the end of one year, 
landed in France with a handful of men, triumphantly 
marched to Paris, and again took possession of the 
throne. But his star had set; all the powers of Europe 
combined against him, and at the end of three months, 
the memorable battle of Waterloo decided his fate. — 
He had no chance left him, but assuming the Dictator- 
ship; Lafayette who had been elected a representative 
of the people compelled him to abdicate, in vain re- 
lying on the promises of the allies to let France settle 
her own form of government. But they did not keep 
their words, and the French nation was again forced to 
submit to the government of the expelled family. 

The remainder of the story is well known. Every 


aS 








use the language of an eloquent French writer, nature 


has broken the mould in which she cast those two ad- 
mirable men. 


But afier describing the hero, shall [ not be allowed 
to say a few words respecting the man. Permit me to 
devote a few of your moments to the recollection of his 
virtues, 


Lafayette was as good as he was great. He never 
could have gone through the severe trials that he was 
doomed to experience,if his heart had not been soothed 
by the balm of human affections. Those in his latter 
days he enjoyed pure and unmixed. It was his happy 
fortune to be surrounded by a numerous family of de- 
scendants whom he tenderly loved, and by whom he 
was cherished in return. Those who have seen him 
at Lagrange, surrounded by his children and grand 
children, have been unanimous in their admiration of 
that scene of happiness, worthy of the patriarchal ages. 
How changed since the last fatal event! Let not our 
imaginations dwell upon scenes too painful for us to 
contemplate. 


Lafayette was generous to a fault. His hospitality 
was unlimited, his charity knew no bounds. No Ameri- 


one of us has witnessed the conduct of Lafayette within | C4M ever entered his door, without meeting with the 
the last twenty years; how, as a representative of the | ost cheerful the most hospitable reception. The dis} 
nation, he opposed the unwise measures of the restored | tressed, the persecuted of all nations were his children, 
government, and their constant violatiors of the charter | He was the father of all the exiles whom the revo- 
which they had themselves granted, until the people, | lutions of Europe threw in his way. The Greeks, the 
tired of their yoke, expelled them for the third time,and | Poles, the Italians, the Spaniards, all participated of his 


again resumed the power into their own hands. It was | bounty. What he possessed, he considered as a trust 


during that period that Lafayette, at our pressing in- | f 


vitation, re-visited again this country, in the year 1824. | 
The acclamations with which he was received, are still 
resounding in our ears. Ile would have met with the 


same reception on his return to his native country, if | 


the government had not checked the enthusiasm of 
the people, which nevertheless, displayed itself in va- 
rious ways, to the great terror of the rulers who were 
soon to abandon the stage. Five years had not yet 
elapsed after his return, when the revolution of July 
1830 took place, which placed the present monarch on 
the throne of France. 

Every one acknowledges that Lafayette had it then 
in his power to have organized France into a Republic, 
and assumed to himself the supreme authority. But he 
adhered to the principles which he had always main- 
tained respecting the government of France, “a mo- 
narchy surrounded by republican institutions, and li- 
berty combined with public order.”” He had reason to 
believe at the time, that he would see those principles 
firmly established by the election of Louis Philip; how 
he came to be disappointed, it is not our business to ex- 
amine; suffice it to say, that his expectations were not 
fulfilled, and that he found himself obliged, as a repre- 
sentative of the people, to oppose the measures of the 
government he had created. In his eloquent speeches 
from 1830, to the time of his lamented death, you still 
find the Lafayette of 1789; the lapse of forty years has 
made no alteration in his opinions and in his principles; 
and when America, his beloved America is the theme, 
then he rises above himself,conviction with soft persua- 
sion flow from his lips; his whole heart, his whole soul 
are engaged in the contest. His last effort was in support 
of our just claims on the treaty of indemn ty; from his 
bed of sickness he warned his countrymen against in- 
justice; his voice was heard, but from a distance; his 
noble countenance was not there, to frown his oppo- 
nents into shame; but he will be remembered, and re- 
spect for his memory will obtain what his dying voice 
_ could not command. 

Thus, my fellow citizens, you have Lafayette all be- 
fore you, the firm, constant, persevering and never va- 
rying friend of America, of liberty and of the rights of 
man, and the supporter of the laws and public order. — 
I de‘y any one to produce such another character,— 
Washington only excepted, in or out of history. To 





or the benefit of the poor and the oppressed. The 
blessings cf thousands whom he relieved, accompanied 
him to his grave. 


Lafayette was eloquent. His colloquial powers were 
seldom equalled. His answers to the numerous ad- 
| dresses that were presented to him in every city, town 
and village, in his last triumphant progress through 
' these United States, were seldom, if ever, prepared.— 
| Ina language not his own, but which he spoke with 
| great purity, his replies were often elegant, always ap- 
| posite, always appropriate. He possessed in a very 
| high degree, the talent of narrating. When last in this 
city, he was allowed one day, to enjoy himself as he 
| pleased, without officious interruption. He invited a 
few of his companions in the war of the revolution, to 
‘dine with him in private. During the whole repast,and 
| until late in the evening, he entertained them with an- 
| ecdotes of the times that they had passed, and so much 
| engaged their attention, that when evening came, they 
| were loth to part from him, and if decency had per- 
| mitted it, they would have spent the whole night, lis- 
| tening to his interesting and instructive discourse, and 
admiring the eloquence that flowed from his lips. 
| Lafayette was cheerful. He loved to mix with youth 
| and participate in their amusements. When visiting 
| the University of Cambridge, in Massachusetts, in the 
year 1824, he was invited to the annual dinner of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, consisting chiefly of young 
| graduates, all disposed to be merry, and enjoy them- 
selves in style, more majorum, The dinner was pre- 
sided by a venerable judge, who laying aside the 
| gravity of the bench, was the first to give the signal of 
| hilarity, and decent mirth. ‘The signal was promptly 
obeyed; puns, conundrums, witty toasts, scraps of ma- 
caronic Latin, were bandied about from one end of the 
spacious hall tothe other. Lafayette entered into the 
spirit of it all; and peals of honest laughter resounded 
every where. He gave a toast in Latin, which was re- 
ceived with unbounded applause. Pure, unmixed 
| happiness was depicted on every countenance. The 
memory of that feast will long be held in remembrance 
by the Alumni of Harvard College. 

In the company of females, Lafayette displayed those 
polished manners by which he once charmed the brilliant 
Court of Versailles. ‘lo sensible women, he knew 
how to give the opportunity to display their mental 
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qualities; others he could entertain with small chat, | 


which he knew well how to adapt to those he conversed | 
with, so that he always found the means of leaving them | 
pleased with themselves, and of course with him. His 
age was forgotten in the charms of bis conversation, and / 
in the elegant urbanity of his manners. 

To describe to you all the excellent qualities of our 
Lafayette, would require an abler pencil than mine.— | 
His picture is deeply engraved on my heart; but vividly 
as the image is impressed on my memory, I do not pos. | 
sess the requisite talents to reflect it to your minds with | 
all its grandeur, with all its beauty, and with all its per- | 
fections. Ihave attempted only a faint resemblance, 
your recollections must supply the rest. I leave it to 
some future Plutarch, to transmit that cherished image 
in a manner worthy of the theme to posterity. It will 
be, I hope, an American, who will thus immortalize his 
own name, by recording the deeds of the hero, and the 
virtues of the man. 

Already the arts are vying with each other, to pre- | 
serve the memory of his features,and it is with pleasure 


and pride that I find that our citizens, are foremost in | 


the noble race. An American artist, Mr. Greenough, | 
now residing at Florence, has made a beautiful Bust of 

our hero, in Italian marble, excellent as a work of art, | 
and which presents the most perfect likeness of La- 

fayette that has yet been obtained. ‘That Bust is now 

in the possession of our Academy of the Fine Arts, to 

whom it has been presented by Mr. Kinloch, of South | 
Carolina, now residing in Italy to perfect himselfin the 

Art of Sculpture. Ihave seen and admired that fine | 
performance, I hope that no American who shall pass 
through our city, much less those who inhabit it, will 
deny himself the melancholy pleasure of gazing upona 
countenance that has so long and so often beamed with 
love and affection for our country. 

But not sculpture alone will dedicate its labours to 
the memory of Lafayette. ‘(he glorious theme for ma- 
ny ages tocome, will call forth the exertions of genius 
and talent of every kind. Poetry, painting, history, 
biography, the drama, nay romance itself, will celebrate 
his exploits and his virtues. He will be the Fingal of 
some future Ossian, and some Walter Scott, or Cooper, 
after the lapse of severai centuries, will adorn his tale, 
and point his moral with that illustrious name. Our 
descendants will enjoy with pleasure and pride, the re- 
collections that now fill us with grief. 

The feelings of the moment suggest to mea melan- 
choly but noble subject for the exertion of the talents 
of our painters; 1 mean ‘* Lafayette at the tomb of 
Washington.” I remember the time when one could see 
inevery house,the engraving ofan imaginary Charlotte 
at the tomb of an imaginary Werter. How much more | 
interesting, how much more sublime would be Lafay- 
eite, standing, mournful and pensive before the grave 
of his father, of the father of our country! Where 
are our Trumbulls, our Leslies, our Su!lys, our Van- 
derlyns? Let them at once grasp their pencils, and 1 
can assure them that they will never have executed a 
work more popular, or more congenial to the feelings 
of the people of the United States. 

The French, who, like ourselves, glory in calling 
him their countryman, will also join in perpetuating his 
fame. May we not hope that Chateaubriand, the most | 
eloquent writer of the age, will sing Lafayette’s praises 
in hisown harmonious language. He loves America, 
he has lived among us, he has sung our forests and 
the children of nature who once inhabited them. He 
knew and revered Washington, and was received by 
him with merited kindness. Will he not, rising above | 
all minor considerations, bestow a few strokes of his | 
eloquent pen, on the adopted son of the hero he ad-| 
mires, on the true, but misjudged friend of the unfor- | 
tunate Louis? 

But it is not eloquence that is wanted at the present 
moment. Our fcelings do not require to be excited, 
but to be subdued. The day will come when the 





lenient hand of time shall have softened our sorrows; 
then you will listen with pleasure to some gifted orator 
who will scatter flowers by handsfull upon the tomb of 
our lamented hero. Now it has been a hard task for 
us, merely to pass over a few of the most prominent 
traits of his valuable life; but the painful recollections 
that they have excited in your minds, should give place 
to consoling reflections. Another Washington and 
another Lafayette we can never expect to see again; 
they are lost to us, but not to each other, and while we 
bewail our own misfortune; we must think of the hap- 
piness that they enjoy together in glory, a happiness 
that we may also hope to enjoy by imitating their 
virtues. The country that can boast of two such men 
will have no excuse if it should ever swerve from the 


) path of virtue. It must be and remain a virtuous coun- 


try, or it must fall at last, unpitied and unmourned. 


From the Franklin Intelligencer. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE ALLEGHENY 
RIVER. 


Mr. Editor. —As the subject of improving the Alle- 
gheny river for the navigation of steam boats, is becom- 
ing an important consideration, both as a state and na- 
tional object, it behooves the public to consider well 
this matter before they enter upon the grand design, 
lest errors be committed and a useless expenditure of 
money be the result. 

I therefore take the liberty to throw out a few sug- 
gestions relative to the mode, or kind of improvements 


| which will best answer the great end, and attain the 


object in the most perfect manner, without extending 
the expenditure :« bove a reasonable sum, compared to 
the consequence deducible from the object gained. 

Sundry modes might suggest themselves as being 
proper for the improvement of this stream, 

First-—A canal, unconnected with the stream, ex- 
cept it be by low dams, for the purpose of feeders, in 
order that the descending navigation may be preserved. 
The objection to this plan is the great expense—$25,000 
per mile will not more than be sufficient to make this 
plan complete, from the Kiskiminetas to Olean Point; 
the distance will be about 220 miles, and consequently 


the expense of this plan will be five and a half milious 


of dollars. 

Second.—An improvement of the naturad channel of 
the stream, by wing dams, and clearing out a channel 
for boats. This plan will probably be the cheapest in 
the first cost, but will require a constant and heavy ex- 
penditure to keep it sny ways in a reasonable navigable 
condition; besides, about four months will be lost of 
each year by low water in the stream, This plan might 
be estimated to cost about half a million of dollars, 
from Pittsburg to Olean, 250 miles, or about $2,000 
per mile. 

‘third. —An improvement of the natural channel of 
the stream, with short pieces of canal around the prin- 
cipal falls or rapids, with lift locks—low dams in some 
instances at the head of the falls or rapids but not so 
high as to interfere with the descending navigation of 
the stream Guard locks must be built where dams are 
used. This mode is liable to similar objections as the 
last mentioned, but not to so great a degree; very light 


draught boats may pass through the principal part of 
| the season, and the yearly expense will be lessened 


provided the Iccks and dams are permanently built.— 
Cost probably about $750,000. 

Fourth and last.—This plan is to make a complete 
slackwater, and steamboat canal locks around the prin- 
cipal falls, with a depth of water permanently of not 


| less than five feet. Locks 25 teet wide, and 140 feet 


in the chambers. The cost of tiis plan will probably 
exceed the two last mentioned, and may be estimated 
in the following manner:— 
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Lockage, supposed about 450 feet, $500,000 | constructed across the Allegheny mountain, but the idea 
Thirty dams, average 16 feet high, |was then considered extravagant, yet; although but 
and 600 feet long. 450,000 little more than forty years have elapsed since the pre- 
Ten miles of excavation of short canals, 100,000 diction was uttered, the day is now long past when it 
was verified, not by one turnpike road, but many, and 
Total cost, or $4,200 per mile, $1,050,000 we now see stranger things still—we see these same 
| turnpike roads almost abandoned for other means of 
This improvement would be the most perfect artifi- conveyance, which, in Dr. Witherspoon’s day, were 
cial navigation possible to be made. ‘Transportation | unknown and uninvented. And even yet, the great 
upon this kind by steamboats would be done with at | system is in its infancy; and it is right that we should 
least half the cost of the carriage upon the best con- | look ahead and anticipate what is yet to come, and 
structed canal. The plan estimated upon is supposing make the most accurate calculations that the nature of 
the work to be done in the best manner—cut stone the case admits of, in order to estimate what share this 
locks, stone abutments to the dams, &c, &c. the repairs | section and that section of country may yet enjoy, as 
would consequently be light. ‘the system gradually advances. This brings us home to 
The lumber business would be improved to a consid- | a point upon which we have bestowed considerable 
erable extent, by the adoption of this mode of improve- | thought. 
ment. At present this business is confined to the | Suppose it should be determined that the Allegheny 
spring and fall fieshets, causing great accumulations of | river shall be the route by which the Pennsylvania 
the lumber at patticular seasons in the market, and | canal shall be extended to Lake Erie, what will be the 
thereby overstocking the trade, and hence depression | prospect of the country lying between the Allegheny 
in price is the obvious consequence, and highly ruinous | river and the West Branch of the Susquehanna? We 
to the industrious and hard working lumbermen, who | think we shall not be thought extravagant when we 
in general are obliged to sell, let the price be what it | predict thata canal or rail road from the one to the 
may. It is believed that hundreds of thousands of dol- | other of these rivers will as certainly follow as that ef- 
lars yearly would be saved to those engaged in the | fect follows cause. The distance across at the near: st 
lumber trade, and consequently the landed property | approach, does not exceed forty miles. It is coafident- 
upon the Allegheny and its head waters would be much | ly asserted by many gentlemen that a sufficiency of 
enhanced in value. If we suppose the land situated | water can be obtained on some of the routes to feed a 
upon the Allegheny for 250 miles in extent, and 20 | canal: or at all events, the ground is vastly betteradapt- 
rriles each way from the river, to rise in value upon ) ed to improvement by rail road than that over which 
an average of only one dollar per acre, the increase | the Portage rail road passes. But it is not our object 
would be upwards of six millions of dollars. No one | at present to discuss the merits of the different routes, 
can doubt but this would be the consequence, and} or of the different modes of improvement, but simply 
even a much greater effect might be safely assumed. — | to argue that the anticipation of what we have here 
But enough is shown by this calculation, to cause that | predicted is altogether reasonable. 
no one hesitate to adopt efficient measures for the im-;| A communication between the Allegheny and Sus- 
mediate prosecution of the work. Every person owning | quehanna, any place north of Kittanning, would be the 
ten acres of land upon the river has a sufficient induce- | most direct route through which Pennsylvania can ever 
ment to step forward and by petition or otherwise, | draw the trade of Lake Erie. A glance at the map is 
adopt some mode whereby this great object shall be | the only argument necessary to prove this. In this 
effected. ‘ | view it is a subject of great interest to the whole com- 
It can hardly be doubted by any one that this is a | monwealth, and comes in as a powerful relative consid- 
national object, but under existing circumstances it ap- | eration in favor of the Allegheny route. 
pears hard to enga¢e the attention of our national legis- But to the new and important section of country be- 
lature, in works of this kind. The great national trea- | tween these two rivers it is allimportant. No section 
sury has so many calls upon its resources, that necessity | of our state is richer in minerals than this; and none is 
compels restrictions upon the calls of the different | so destitute of any tolerable access to market. But let 
parts of the community, for expenditure of money upon | an improvement of this kind be made, and the iron ma- 
the various projects of the day. One plan has suggest- | nufwcturers of Centre, Clearfield, Jefferson and Arm- 
ed itself to me as being feasible. The great states of | strong would have a direct avenue through which to 
Pennsylvania and New York, are particularly interested | send their iron to Pittsburg, and also to draw their sup- 
in the improvement, and no doubt could by their influ- | plies from the more western counties. A large and 
ence in the national councils, procure a grant of land | mutually beneficial trade would immediately result; and 
from the United States, particularly specified for this | an impulse would be given to the improvement of this 
object; the sales of which should be pledged for the | now isolated region that would soon bring it on a par 
ayment of interest and principal of any debt contracted | with the older and more favored sections of the state. 
in the execution of this improvement. This would ena- | There is an immense quantity of fine land in the coun- 
ble these states to borrow money immediately, and in | try between the Allegheny and Susquehanna, yet ina 
no wise be burthensome on account of the debt con- | state of nature; but what inducement is there to pur- 
tracted, and cause the work forthwith to be com- | chase and occupy even fine land at a low price, fiom 
leted. which there is no outlet? This is a point to which we 
I should be glad to hear other person’s views upon | would invite the attention of the wealthy eastern pro- 
this subject. I merely have thrown out these hints in | prietors of these lands, 
the hopes of eliciting something that may be useful to| Well then, the improvement of the Allegheny is the 
the public, in the forwarding of this al.-important im- | first step towards this desirable object—an object in 
provement. which the whole country from Northumberland to Erie 
L. | is interested. 
a | We throw out these ideas as the result of our own re- 
| flections; and we repeat what we before said, that it is 
From the Kittanning Gazette. | wise to look ahead and calculate what effect one thin 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. | will have upon another. Atl human improvements ad- 
| vance step by step—one thing leads on to another—and 
Public enterprise, in matters of internal improvement | as we ascend the eminence, the prospect becomes wider 
has heretofore outrun the most sanguine anticipation.— | and clearer. We now invite the reader to look out for 
Dr. Witherspoon, shortly before his death, predicted | himself, and then say whether our anticipation in this 
that the day would come when a turnpike road would be | matter is not reasonable and just. 
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From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
Thursday evening, Sept. 25th, 1834. 
SELECT COUNCIL. 


A petition for the regulation of Walnut street, and 
remonstrances against the erection of engine houses in 
Market street, and against appropriating Rittenhouse 
Square as a military parade ground, were presented by 
Messrs. Price, Wetherill, and Lippincott, and referred. 

Mr. Groves offered a resolution that two copies of 
the new edition of the Digest of Ordinances, be pre- 
sented to each of the incorporated districts in the vi- 
cinity of the city, which was agreed to, and concurred 
in by Common Council. 

Mr. Groves, from the committee on Fire Companies, 
presented the annexed report, the resolutions attached 
to which were adopted, and concurred in by Common 
Council. 


The committee on Fire Companies, report, 


That they have recently visited the different Fire 
Engine and Hose Companies, and agree that the sum | 
of 7000 dollars, which has been appropriated by Or- | 
dinance, be divided amongst the several Companies, as | 





OF COUNCILS. 
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propriation for their relief at the next annual distribu- 
tion. 

When the report was read in Common Council, Mr. 
Wright rose and stated that the examination of the se- 
veral fire apparatus in the city, had afforded the com- 
mittee of Councils entire satisfaction. All the proper- 
ty of the various companies appeared to be in excellent 
order, and ready for efficient service. Many inquiries 
had been made by the committee, in relation to the 
number and age of members, with a view of satisfying 
some who were not informed on these subjects. From 
these inquiries, it appears that there are located in the 
city, 13 engine and 14 hose companies, comprising in 
the aggregate 2006 members, of whom 1198 are active, 
808 honorary, and 790 attentive members. The 
number of persons, belonging to the various compa- 
nies, under the age of 21 years, is but 91. The aggre- 
gate quantity of hose, ready for use at all times, is 
23, 146 feet, equal in length to nearly five miles. Mr. 
Wright spoke of the efficiency, neatness and beauty of 
the fire apparatus, in high terms of praise, and passed 
a well-merited compliment upon the activity and pub- 
lic spirit of the members. 

The following table was prepared by the committee 
during their visits to the companies. 















































follows, viz: | 2 | “| |4| <¢ 
. ', e| =| eleiz| & 
Engine Co’s. Names of the Presidents. g © = a = oa 
Assistance Daniel R. Murphy $245 00 | Engine and Hose FE] £| e|> ee - 
Columbia Daniel Knight 245 00 | Companies. ce; B| elaiel # 
Delaware ‘Townsend Sharpless 245 00 | . eo} £) Bless ra 
Dilige nt Edmund A. Souder 291 50 | h =| €| Sisie| & 
Good Will Adam Eckfeldt 245 00 S S| | Spel ee 
Hand in Hand William B. Whitaker 245 00 | seahes -— | —— | —__ | —| —|-— — 
Harmony Emmor Kimber 245 00) Assistance F. 9 inch.| 44) 35) 44/101 7| 600 
Pennsylvania Caleb Cope 291 50) Columbia E. 8 do | 25} 35} 25) 2) 6} 500 
Philadelphia Philip Garrett 291 50| Delaware E, 84 do | 43) 11) 43/10) 9/ 100 
Hibernia James McDonald 245 00} Diligent E. 94 ao 38 41| 90} 2/13; 1000 
Reliance Anthony Null 245 00} Good Will E. 8 do 50} 10; 25) 2} 6; 800 
Vigilant George W. Tryon 245 00| Handin Hand E. |7$ do | 40) 2¢) 35 *| 420 
Washington Frederick Forst 245 00 | Harmony E. 74 do 55| 22] 0 10; 500 
Hose Companies. | Reliance E. 84 do 45| 31) 28 110 
America Wiliam Jackson 282 GO | Vigilant E. 9 do 63) 34| 45| 6| 4' 500 
Columbia Samuel G. Ruggles 282 00) America H. 25} 23) 15] 1] 3; 1020 
Fame Jonah Hallowell 282 00 Fame H. 42 17 2 1020 
Good Intent John Leadbeater 282 00) Good Intent H. 28; 18! 15] 2} 1) 1100 
Hope Alexander Henry, jr. 282 00 | Hope H. 3 a 60) 3) *| 1200 
Neptune Nathaniel Mercer 282 00 | Neptune H. 58) 25 25; | 2) 1200 
Perseverance Peter Fritz 282 00 Perseverance H. 40, 25| 25) 5} 3' 1200 
Philadelphia John Price Wetherill 282 00} Philadelphia H. 29} 70) 23' 1) 3, 1000 
Phenix Edward C. Nesbit 291 50) Phenix H. 45} 27) 25) 8 1) 900 
Resolution Charles Schaffer, jr. 282 00 | Resolution H. 33} 27} 20) 324 1400 
Southwark James Stuart 282 00) Robert Morris H. Si} 26) 20 1; 1000 
Washington C. J. Boulter 282 00 | Schuylkill H. 40; 0} 40 ¢ 1000 
Robert Morris J. B. Andrews 282 00 | Washington H. 45| 15) 40} 6) 2, 1100 
- | Columbia H. 54! 60} 35)10; | 1000 
Amount appropriated, $7,000 | Hibernia E. 7Zinch| 74} 52) 20) 7| *| 400 
| PennsylvaniaE. (94 do | 42) 54) 30 1330 
They therefore offer the following resolution: | Philade'phia EF. (9 do | SO} 28} 20) 5) | 1046 
Resolved, That the Mayor be authorized to draw his| Washington E. |8} do | 76| 18) 50| 2} 2} 500 
warrant on the City Treasurer, in favor of the Presi- | Southwark H. 30} 63} SO} 6) 3} 1500 
dents of the Fire Companies, for the sums annexed to | — | —— | — —|—|—- 
their several names, 1198) 8081 790\91! 123146 


They also report, that they have visited the Schuy]- | 
kill Hose Company, whose apparatus is located in Lo- 
cust street, above Twelfth street. This Company has | 
been lately instituted, and does not come within the | 
provisions of the existing ordinances, but inasmuch as | 
the members have gone to considerable expense in pro- | 
curing hose, and are about establishing themselves, and | 
have made application for relief, which the committee | 
have it not in their power to grant, they recommend | 
the passage of the following resolution: | 

Resolved, That provision be made by Ordinance, | 





Number of members in all 2006. 
* Rebuilt. 7 Old | 


Mr. Lippincott, from the committee on lighting the 
city with gas, made a report, recommending that the 
subject be recommended tothe early attention of the 
next Councils, which was agreed to. 


Mr. Price, from the committee appointed to commu- 
nicate to Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. the resolution of 
Councils in relation to his resignation, made report ac- 
companied with copies of the letters which were passed 


granting to the Schuylkill Hose Company, a portion of | between Mr. Ingersoll and the committee, which were 


the sum already appropriated, or making a specific ap- 


, directed to be placed on the minutes. 
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Mr. Eyre offered the following resolution which was 
adupted, 


Resolved, That a joint committee of three members 
from each Council be appointed to inquire into the best 
measures that can be taken to close the trust of the old 
Bank of the United States, and what prospect there is 
of obtaining possession of the house belonging to the 
city, under*the will of the late S. Girard, Esq. which 
house is now in tenure of the late Cashier of Stephen 
Girard’s Bank, without his paying any rent therefor. 


Committee of Select Council, Messrs. Eyre, Worrell, 
and Jackeon,—Common Council concurred, and ap- 
pointed Messrs. Chandler, Schott, and Robbins. 


The resolution from Common Council, directing the 
City Solicitor to give his opinion in relation to the right 
of Councils to erect any other building than a market 
house, in High street, was taken up and adopted. 


COMMON COUNCIL. 


Mr. Gilder presented a memorial remonstrating 
against appropriating Rittenhouse Square as a military 
parade ground, and praying that the same may be plant- 
ed with trees, and regularly laid out. Referred to com- 
mittee on public squares, 


Mr. Hutchinson presented a petition praying for the 
regulation of Walnut street, between Beach street and 
the Schuylkill river. Referred to piving committee. 


Mr. Toland presented a communication from Jacob 
S. Waln, asking for an abatement of city taxes on the 
property Nos. 35, 36, and 37, South Wharves, recently 
destroyed by fire, and stating that the County Commis- 
sioners have taken off one-third of their assessments for 
the present year. Refered to the finance committee. 


Mr. Gilder presented a memorial remonstrating 
against connecting two fire engine houses, with the 
Market house about to be erected in Market street, west 
of Broad. Referred to committee on markets, 


Mr. Gilder, from the paving committee, made report 
in favor of paving Adelphi street, repaving Chestnut 
street from Sixth to Seventh, and repaving Tenth 
street between Walnut and Chestnut, which was adopt- 
ed. Select Council concurred. 


Mr. Gilder, in his place, submitted an ordinance for 
regulating Dock street near the Exchange, and Bank 
alley and Lodge alley, according toa plan submitted 
by Mr. Haines, City Surveyor, which was adopted. — 
Select Counsel concurred. 


Mr. Chandler, from the joint special committee, on 
the petition of Joseph Rapin and Samuel Hufty, made | 
the annexed report, which was adopted, and concurred | 
in by Select Council. 

The committee to whom was referred the petitions 
of Joseph Rapin and Samuel Hufty, beg leave to re- 
port: 

That they have attended to the business assigned to | 
them, in which they have examined the documents ac- | 
companying the petition, and have consulted with the | 
Solicitor, and obtained the opinion of other legal gen- | 


tlemen, and they are satisfied that all which is set forth | 
in the petition is strictly correct; they therefore respect- 
fully offer the following resolution: 

Whereas, Peter Gaudichaud, on the Ist day of July, 
1828, conveyed in mortgage to Joseph Rapin and 
Catharine his wife, to cause a bond of that date condi. 
tioned for the payment in one year, of eleven hundred 
dollars with interest, a certain back lot and two houses, 
thereon erected, situate on the interior of the square 
between High and Chestnut, and Delaware Third and 
Fourth street, bounded on the west by lots fronting on 
Franklin court, and on the south by back ends of lots 
fronting on Chestnut street, extending from east to 
west, seventeen feet six inches, and from north to 
south, eighty-five feet or thereabouts, and the said Pe- 
Vor. XIV. 28 





ter Gaudichaud and Josephine his wife, afterwards on 
the 18th day of August, 1830, conveyed the same pre- 
mises to Stephen Girard, since decease, by whose will 
the same were devised to, and on his death became 
and were vested in the Mayor, Alderman and citizens 
of Philadelphia; and whereas, the said mortgage to Jo- 
seph Rapin and wife, was not recorded until after the 
said mortgaged premises had been conveyed as afore- 
said,to the said Stephen Girard, whereupon doubts have 
since arisen, wl.ether or not, the premises are now subs 
ject to the operation of the said mortgage. For re- 
moval whereof, and for as much as it hath been made to 
appear, that it was not purposely or designedly omit- 
ted to record the said mortgage, and that no injustice 
was thereby intended,nor hath any person been there- 
by injured. ‘Therefore 

Resolved, That the said mortgage shall be deemed 
and taken to have the same effect and operation upon 
the estate of the Mayor, Alderman and citizens of Phil- 
ad-Iphia, devised as aforesaid, as if the same had been 
recorded in the proper office before the conveyance of 
the mortgaged premises to Stephen Girard as afore+ 
said, and that in any legal proceeding had or to be had 
thereon, that counsel of the Mayor, Alderman and citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, be and they are hereby instruct- 
ed to permit and suffer the same to have such opera- 
tions and effect accordingly; so far only however as the 
said Mayor, Alderman and citizens of Philadelphia, are 
or may be concerned therein, and saving the rights of 
all and every other person and persons whomsoever. 

Mr. Wright from the committee of accounts, made 
report in re'ation to the accounts of the Managers of 
Will’s Hospital, from which it appears that the amount 
of money drawn by the Managers from the City Trea- 
surer, up to the 3lst August, 1834, is 





$3,200 00 
Amount paid by them for house 

expenses $798 56 

o ‘¢ Med. Depart. 161 79 

“6 * Incidentals 147 93 

ss ‘¢ Furniture 1,485 50 

66 “ Real Estate 496 89 
3,090 69 
Balance $109 31 





From the New York American. 


SHIP CANAL FROM OSWEGO TO THE 
HUDSON. 


Our columns furnish the report of a committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, made some time ago, in 
relation to this magnificent project, and to the interest 
which this city in particular, has in its accomplishment. 
No order has as yet been taken by the Chamber on the 
matter—meanwhile we ask attention to the statements 
and reasoning of the report, and have only space to add 
here, that a Convention is to assemble at Utica on the 
11th inst. of delegates from the various counties, and 
from this city, more immediately interested in such an 


| improvement. 


Report of the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
upon the Letter of ‘* the Corresponding Committee 
of the Citizens of the County of Oswego.” 


The Letter and Documents which were referred to 
us, indicate two projects of great importance to the na- 
tion at large, and especially interesting to the people 
of this state; the first proposes the construction of a Ship 
Canal around Niagara Falls, by means of which a com- 
munication will be effected between Lake Ontario and 
the upper Lakes. Vessels navigating Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, can now approach within eight miles of 
each other, and the proposed work would not, proba- 
bly, much exceed that length. We have no calcula- 
tion of its cost, except an incidental assertion of the 
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committee of the citizens of Oneida county, that a Ca- | placed upon an equality wi'h our competitor,and perhaps 
nal, of sufficient capacity, to meet ull the probable | secure a superiority, is amply within the resources of 
wants of our inland Commerce, can be completed for | our own state. When effected, the result will be that, 
Jess than two millions of dollars: but, if the opinion of | instead of seeing the products of the most fertile por- 
its importance which those gentlemen have expressed | tion of our northern and northwestern territory, car- 
be correct, the question of expense is unworthy of the | ried to Montreal, we shall have a large portion of our 
, q P ) Be | 
consideration of the Government of the United States, | Canadian neighbors resorting to the market of New 
under whose superintendence it should be executed.— | York, through the channel, the constructing of which 
We wiil briefly state some of the reasons which have | is the second project suggested in the papers now un- 
been urged, why this should be a National work. der consideration. 

1. The large number of states whose resources would | This proposes to provide the means of passing ves- 
be thereby developed, and their productions borne to sels of from 100 to 200 tons burthen,from Lake Ontario 
a market with greater economy of time and money.— | '© the Hudson, by improving the navigation of the Os- 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and | W€S° Tver and Oneida outlet, making a navigable com- 
Michigan Territory, are all directly interested, being | munication from the head of Oneida Lake to the Mo- 
bounded in part by the chain of Lakes on our northern | hawk, and removing or overcoming the impediments 
frontiers; Kentucky and western Virginia have an in- | which that river offers. The individuals recommend- 
direct interest in the project, through their communi- | "8 this measure,are men of practical wisdom, who have 
cation with Lake Erie, by means of the Erie and Ohio | long had the subject under consideration; and they con- 

4 7 } es 
canal; and states more remote, by their artificial works, | fidently express the opinion, that a steamboat commu- 
and the means of communication which nature has pro- | nication, by this route, between Ontario and the Hud- 
vided, would largely participate in ¢hat increase of fa- | $09, Would not cost more than two millions of dollars. 
cilities, and advancement of prosperity, which would | An enlightened policy would induce our state to execute 
result from the completion of this magnificent enter- | the work at ten times that cost,if we can credit the pro- 
prise. > phecy of judge Wright,that “the completion of the Wel- 


at ind Ort 0 is Bath oe the naturel anil ex. land canal, and of the canal around the Rapids of the 


diti de of agers sth the Indi | St. Lawrence, will secure to the Canadas one half of 
peditious mode of communication with the Indians OF | 1h. trade of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan.” 


the northwest. The removal of the eee | We have unquestionably derived great advantages 
which obstructs their navigation, would enable the Go-| 5, the Erie canal, and we owe a large debt of grati- 
Pare net ve Grewer efficiency to its paternal zeal | tude to that illustrious man whose decision and energy 
ree © this unhappy Face, and bringing them near-| created it; but it cannot be denied, that it has nearly 
er to the blessings of civilization and Christianity,chang- reached the maximum of its utility, and that the re- 
ing them from cruel foes or capricious friends into in-| cources of our industrious and enterprising population 


waren and ore ovipe ners. . ae actin | require additional means for their full development.— 
Giadliin rth yeu eee. . f nee b an cee | Many bulky and heavy articles are excluded from the 
anc’ of the Lakes in the event of our being again | 0214] by the rates of toll, and the number of these will 


ee - ra if — gp a per ape continually enlarge, as the products of our skill and la- 
Gnmrons oF War could be conveyed with so muc"| bor are increased. The great lu:nber counties lying 


ease and rapidity, that any point threatened with at- along our southern line are threatened with an entire 


einen = ae — oe oe - - exclusion,and are sometimes compelled to resort to the 
B et would form the cheap and efficacious de- | paltimore market, over the Rapids and intricacies of 


fence of our most extended and most valuable line of | 4). Susquehanna, instead of seeking that which habit 


frontier. and inclination would indicate. If a steam navigation 
4. The rapidity with which the industry and enter-| were open from the city of New York to Oswego, the 
prise of the people of Canada, sustained by the rich re- | numerous rivers and lakes which run through the cen- 
wards of a fertile soil, and encouraged by the munifi- | tral and southwestern parts of our state, towards Onta- 
cent policy of their Government, is raising up a dan- | rio, would supply, with easy additions from art, the 
gerous rival in our immediate neighborhood; dangerous | means of junction with that Lake, which, upon the 
in peace, from the numerous temptations and induce- | completion of these two schemes, would be the termi- 
ments which she offers to many of the most productive | nation of an inland sea, having a greater circumference 
regions in our country, to seek with her a market for | than the Euxine. The existing canals, together with a 
the sale of their own products, and the purchase of fo- | rail road through the southern tier of counties, from 
reign commodities; and in war, from her numerical | the Hudson to Lake Erie, would bring all parts of the 
force, increasing with wonderful rapidity, and from the | state, which are not immediately within the scope of 
position which she occupies in relation to us, a position | the proposed improvements, into an expeditious and 
which she is continually strengthening. From the do- | economical communication with the Atlantic. We shall 
cuments accompanying the letter referred to us, it ap-| then have done all that a liberal policy can suggest, to 
pears that the emigration from the British Isles to the | develope and improve the blessings of a bountiful Pro- 
Canadas, averages 50,000 annually; that, in addition to | vidence. 
the Rideau and Welland canals, several schemes of ex- The limits within which we deem it expedient to 
tensive intercommunication have been commenced; that | confine this report, do not permit our entering into a 
the soilin general, is extremely fertile; that of the | detail of arguments and illustrations to support the 
thirty steamboats which last year navigated Ontario | opin‘ons which we have expressed, nor do we consider 
and the St. Lawrence, only three belonged to ports on | ourselves called upon to recommend any immediate ac- 
the American side; and, to use the language of a recent | tion by the Chamber of Commerce; but, inasmuch as ev- 
memorial to Congress, ‘‘that, during the last five years, | ry question of internal improvements within our state 
it has grown, in the resources of pcpulation and wealth, | is deeply interesting to all classes of individuals in our 
in agricultural improvements, commercial/enterprise city, and ina particular degree to our merchants, we 
and industry, beyond what is known to have been ac- | respectfully recommend the adoption of the following 
complished within the same period in the most flour- | resolutions. 
ishing parts of our own favored country. | Resolved, That a standing committee be appointed 
These considerations enforce the necessity of our | to originate, receive and answer communications of our 
acting with a liberal zeal, to counterbalance the ex- | fellow citizens throughout the state, upon the subject 
ertions of so sagacious and enterprising a rival; and if of Internal Improvements. . 
the Government of the United Stites should refuse to | Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to assure 
interfere, the project by which we shall at once be! the Corresponding committee of the citizens of the 
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county of Owego, that this Chamber appreciates the 
public spirit which animates them,—concurs in opinion 
with them respecting the importance of the projects 
which they recommend,—and will cheerfully co-ope- 
rate in attempts to conduct them to an early comple- 
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dazzled by the splendour and magnificence of his fa- 


vourite plan, while the canny Baltimoreans are wide 
awake to take advantage of every thing which may 
promise to make the rich vallies, mines and forests of 
Pennsylvania once more tributary to the wealth and 


tion. commerce of their city. 


ceaeatione! 
FARRANDSVILLFE. 


| This place is situated near the head of the improve- 
| ments on the West Branch of the ‘Susquehanna, and 
Seam tha Colenbin Sev. | at the nearest point from the Atlantic to the great 
Bituminous Coal mines of Pennsylvania. We have 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT: ‘lately made a visit there and were really surpris- 

Great efforts are now being made by New York, | ec and gratified at the movements of enterprise which 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, each to attract to its own | We saw. There are about 400 inhabitants, and ar- 
mart, and open a passage through i's own territory for | rangements are making for 200 more which the works 
the whole trade of the *‘Great West.” ‘Ihe citizens | require. There is a numerous body of selected mechan- 
of the first named state, finding that the Erie canal will | ics which for variety, skill and experience, we presume, 
soon be deprived of the largest part of that lucrative are not equalled in Pennsylvania, unless in the cities of 
business which has rendered it a most valuable source | Philadelphia or Pittsburg. The business now in ope- 
of income, through the greater facilities afforded by | tation is mining of coal, iron, fire clay, &c. coking, 
the Pennsylvania canals mow nearly completed, which | making and burning bricks with coal, constructing a 
open so much earlier, and close so much later in the | rail road, and the inclined plane of about 2000 feet in 
season, and reach market in a far shorter passage, are | length, which is the longest in the United States—se- 
now agitating the project of a thoroughfare for vessels | veral dams, mills for sawing boards and shingles, 
from the Hudson to the lakes, which, by removing the | ploughing and groving, extensive nail works, rolling 
necessity for transhipment, and by the greater speed | mills, and 7 or 8 furnaces, besides turning engines— 
which will be attained, will still draw the current of | the manufacture of cars, &e. &c. ‘The mill work and 
commerce through its midst. In our own state, a plan | Machinery are of the most complete and expensive 
has been entertained of making the Susquehanna navi- | Kind. We were told there was not a man, woman or 
gable for steamboats; and thus opening a communica. | child over ten years of age, who were not engaged in 
tion with the lakes, which will not only answer the | Seme productive employment, and not a drop of whisky 
purposes of trade, but afford a safe channel for the | #8 eld or consumed by any of the inhabitants. ‘The sales 
conveyance of arms and stores by government in time | Of iron to this littie place from Centre county, we think 


JOHN S. CRARY, 


ISAAC S. HONE, | 
AUG. WYNKOOP. | 
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June 2, 1834, 








of our improvements upon her interests—the products 
of northern, middle and western Pennsylvania which 
have been hitherto borne into her lap, are now seeking 
a change of markets in the metropolis of their own 
state—and the enterprising people of the city of monu- 
ments, not content with the rail way stretching thence 
to the valley of the Mississippi, are warmly calling for 
an extension of our canals down to tide water. 

Of these schemes we have been silent spectators— | 
not holding ourselves competent to judge of the bene- 
fits or advantages which may accrue from them, we 
were Satisfied to leave the discussion to more competent 
hands—and knowing how apt people, when they have 
caught a pet theory or project, are to build air-castles, 
and to be carried away with flighty fancies, we have 
not judged it necessary tu read all that has been writ- 
ten on the subject. Weare satisfied with things as 
they now stand—we want Pennsylvania to have a fair 
chance to gather all the advantage from her improve- 
ments that they can produce, and are utterly opposed 
to any new works that will tend to the injury of her 
income and future prospects. We have one view of 
this matter, which we have not seen mentioned; if it 
be true, as the Pennsylvania Intellgencer suggests, 


| 
, 
of war. Baltimore already feels the destructive effects 


is now more than to the city of Philadelphia. The ez- 
ports from works now preparing, will next year be more 
than from the whole county besides, 


The people of the West Branch have at all times re- 
presented to the legislature that their coal resources 
were sufficient to compensate the state in vestments, 
The fact is now settled beyond a question, and still the 
improvements are not completed so as to offer the ne- 
cessary facilities for sending coal down by the canal. 

Two years and a halfago, this spot was only accessi- 
ble by a horse path when the river was low. William 
P. Farrand, Esq. the agent and superintendent, com- 
menced his operations by breaking a path into the 
mountain through a snow three feet in depth. At that 
time he could not procure a night’s lodging or a meal 
of victuals without going to a log cabin two miles and a 
half back and forward. We were informed, that on 
one occasion, he was shut in by ice, and provisions 
were sent to him—he passed many nights in the hills, 
both in the snow and the rain, without any kind of 
shelter,and has been more than once roused by screams 
of a panther. Thanks be to him, he at last succeeded 
in finding coal of various kinds, iron, fire clay, fine 
clay for potteries, grindstones, &c. He has also suc- 
ceeded in making cokes, bo‘h by ovens and coke pits. 


that our canals can never afford an avenue to market | Already has he burnt four kilns of bricks with coal, 


for the coal of the upper country, on account of the | 


expense of tolls and transportation, how can the busi- 
ness be improved upon them by the introduction of 
steam navigation on the Susquehanna? Certainly the 





which we believe are the first burned with this kind of 
fuel in the United States. Mr. Farrand has settled the 
character and use of our fire clay by experiments and 
the mode of manufacturing it. He has shown that our 


latter would enter into competition with the former, | rivers may be navigated by steam, if necessary—and 
and, if its advantages are such as they are described to | last of all, he has exhausted his own heaith,and we fear 
be by that paper, it would render them completely | will be obliged to leave the country. We think, how- 
useless and unproductive. There seems to be a dif-| ever, in justice to Mr. Farrand, we must say, and we 
ference of opinion between the Intelligencer and Balti- | can «lo so, from the pretty good knowledge of the fact, 
more American, whose editors say, only give us a canal , that he leaves this country without having speculated 
down to tide from Columbia, and your coal and other | to the amount of one dollar on his own account. 
roducts will have a choice of markets, plainly insinu-| _A single visit to Farrandsville will demonstrate all and 
ating that the cost of conveyance will not be too great | more than we have set forth—to Mr. Farrand and those 
to prevent a profitable trade. It is evident to us, that concerned in his unwearied enterprise, the inhabitants 


the judgment of the Harrisburg writer is somewhat! of Lycoming and Centre counties,as well as many other 
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portions of Pennsylvania, besides the commonwealth, 


will be greatly benefited. 

A new town called ‘* Lock Haven,’’ which promises 
to be of some importance, has also sprung up, within 
six miles of Farrandsville—the result of the perseve- 
rance with which the enterprise of Mr. Farrand was 
continued. Here, many fine building lots may yet be 
procured. The town is located on the basin of the Bald 
Eagle dam, where the cross-cut has its connection, and 
where we expect to see the seat of justice of a new 
county before five years, — Miltonian. 





From the Wyoming Herald. 


CANALS AND RAIL ROADS. 


Mr. Miner— 

I brought the subject of the contemplated rail road from 
Wilkes-Barre to the Lehigh, again into public view, 
by a brief article, last week. Its importance to us does 
not seem to be duly regarded. Look at the great improve- 
ments with which it leadstoa connection. The Morris 
Canal from the tide waters of New York bay to Easton 
has this season transported, besides other things, about 
20,000 tons of coal, and will probably take 10 or 12,000 
tons more; showing that it is a real, practical, business 
canal; and that the scheme of raising boats by inclined 
planes, which many feared would not answer, works 
very well. It is confidently said that the Company 
mean the coming season to extend their works from 
Newark to Jersey City, and make it throughout its 
whole extent a 30 ton boat canal. Passing through an 


extensive and thriving portion of New Jersey—leading | 


from Easton to Newark, and New York, it will be seen 
ata glance, by every clear minded man, that it is our 
interest to open a way from Wilkes Barre to this work 
if we can and as early as we can. 

Again—The Delaware Division of the Pennsylvania 
Canal, has this season suffered no breach-—no interrup- 
tion—no impediment; but is in full, complete, and 
successful operation; showing notwithstanding the ap- 
prehensions which, for a time, existed, that it is a per- 
manent and sound job of work. Thus from Easton to 
Philadelphia the navigation is certain and easy: all we 
could desire. 


In the third place, and highly important to all this | 


upper country, as well asto that below, the Delaware 
and Raritan Canal is so far finished as to be navigable. 
A paper before me tells ofsloops loaded passing through, 
delivering goods from city to city in 48 hours time: and 
the feeder, made navigable from Blacks’ Eddy, is nearly 
completed, which opens to boats from Easton a choice, 
first—through the Morris Canal to New York; second 
—through the Delaware Canal to Philadelphia; or third, 
through the feeder and Raritan Canal to New York.— 
All these great works point up towards us and invite 
our enterprise and trade. 

And how near do they come to us? LI answer, what 
the intelligent public well know, that the Lehigh Com- 
pany’s Canal, which unites with the works named, 
comes up from Easton to Mauch Chunk 464 miles; and 
that it is one of the best constructed and noblest pieces 
of workmanship the present century, distinguished for 
improvement, has seen accomplished. This brings the 
navigation within about 30 miles, ona straight line from 
Wilkes-Barre. 

One very important fact Iam about to mention which 
will be read, I think, with interest and pleasure. A 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 
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call on Hercules, and cause the rail way to Wright’s 
Creek on the Lehigh, and the canal from thence to 
Mauch Chunk, to be made. 

This is, still, but introductory. In my next, I shall 
give you same very interesting facts and calculations. 
A CITIZEN. 





Sept. 22, 1834. 

Tur Pennsytvanta Canat.—The Louisville Adver- 

tiser, of the 11th instant, has a long article upon the 
probable operation of this great improvement upon the 
cities of Cincinnati and Louisville, and upon the coun- 
try east of those places. ‘That this line of communica- 
tion is destined to exercise a powerful influence upon 
the trade of the whole west, there can be no doubt.— 
The operations of the present season, when the rail 
road over the mountain was incomplete, and when there 
was but little competition, being but two lines of trans- 
| portation, gives but a slight and imperfect conception 
of the effect which will be produced, when the 
| vail road is completed, and the competition full and 
spirited. . 
A third Iine—the Pennsylvania and Ohio—has recent- 
| ly been put in operation, and a fourth company is, we 
are told, now forming During the ensuing season we 
hope to see a very active business carried on through 
this great improvement. 

Some further improvement of the Ohio from Pitts- 
burg to Portsmouth, or at least to Wheeling, seems 
necessary, or certainly very desirable, to ensure the 
speedy and cheap transportation of merchandize, and 
produce, during the lowest stage of the river. But 
pre-eminent in importance at this time is the completion 
at an early day, of the connection of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio canals by the Mahoning route. The progress 
which our improvements have already made, has excit- 
ed much alarm in New York, and the enterprise and 
spirit of her citizens are already at work to devise still 
| more advantageous routes of competition. Give us, 
| however, the Mahoning canal, and we may defy all at- 
| tempts to compete with us through the ice bound end 
of Lake Erie, — Pittsburg Gazette, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 


; The Louisville Advertiser, of the 11th inst., has the 


following remarks on the probable effect of this great 
improvement upon Louisville, Cincinnati, and the coun- 
| try east of those cities. 
| §* Now let us inquire what wil! be the ¢ ffects of this 
| Pennsylvania improvement on Louisville, Cincinnati— 
(on what we may term the whole valley of the Ohio? 
| It is estimated that nearly a thousand hogsheads of tobac- 
‘co have been shipped this year from Kentucky, Ohio, 
and Western Virginia, up the river, and by the Penn- 
| sylvania canal and rail road to Philadelphia. Large 
shipments of bacon, pork, lard, flour, &c. have taken 
| the same direction—and the calculation is, that most of 
| the surplus products of the country lying east of Louis- 
ville, will hereafter be shipped eastward— will be trans- 
ported up the rivers, and through the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio canals to Philadelphia and New York. By the 
same route, supplies of groceries will be received from 
| the Atlantic cities, and thus a large portion of the gro- 
_cery business hitherto done in Louisville and Cincinnati, 
will be transacted in the Atlantic cities. 





boat from Mauch Chunk, loaded with about 50 tons of | Within the last few months, considerable importa- 
Coal, passed all the way to the wharves at the city of tions of coffee, from Philadeiphia, were made bya 
New York by the Raritan canal, without transhipment / | house in this city, because the article was obtained ou 
With such easy access to the two chief cities of the | better terms than it could be procured at New Orleans. 
nation, except the interruptions that exist between this | Sugars, teas, and groceries of every description, are 
place and Mauch Chunk, is it not a reproach upon our | also flowing over the mountains into the west. Ina 
enterprise, almost upon our patriotism, that we do not | word, Philadelphia, by the operation of ‘* the Pennsyl- 
rise up in sufficient strength to overcome these obsta- | vania canal and rail road,” bids fair to engross the dry 
cles? It is a shame! In truth, fellow citizens, we | goods business of ‘* the West,” and tu supply the whole 
ought, one and all, to put our shoulders to the wheel, ‘ country, on the Ohio, east of Louisville, with groceries. 
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Such a change in the imports and exports of a large dis- 
trict of country, which heretofore shipped its surplus 
products to New Orleans and received its supplies of 
groceries through Louisville, Cincinnati, &c. must be 
productive of important, if not serious results. 


gested. 


1, Will not the receiving and forwarding business, 
as well as the trade of Louisville, in produce, be se- 


riously affected? 


2. Will not our grocery trade be greatly dimin- 


ished? 


And, may not the increased facilities of shipping to 
the east, and procuring credit there, soon affect our 


wholesale business in dry goods? 


In reply to the first of these inquiries, it may be stated 


that the forwarding and shipping business of this city 


must decline, if the produce of the eastern parts of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, should be sent to Philadel- 


phia and New York, instead of New Orleans. By draw- 


ing our products across the mountains, Philadelphia 
will necessarily bring an additional portion of the west 
In other 


directly within the sphere of her operations. 
terms, by her canal and rail road, she will command 
the country, on the Ohio, above Cincinnati. If, by 
overcoming natural obstacles, gaining time and dimin- 
ishing the expenses of transportation, she can command 
the pork, lard, bacon, tobacco, hemp, and flour of the 
country east of Cincinnati, what can prevent Philadel- 
phia from supplying the same district of country with 
groceries as well as dry goods? If the bulky products 
of the west can be more advantageously shipped, from 
Portsmouth, Ohio, or Maysville, Kentucky, to Phila- 
delphia, than to New Orleans—it must follow that gro- 
ceries can be brought from Philadelphia, to the points 
we have just named, on better terms than they can be 
imported from New Orleans. The second inquiry, then 


—*‘* will not our grocery trade be greatly diminished?”’ 


—must be answered in the affirmative. A large por- 
tion of the wholesale business, hitherto transacted here, 


in groceries, has been with merchants residing east of 
us—in Pittsburg and other towns between that city and 


this. That branch of trade is already rapidly declining, 
and must be entirely cut off, should the Pennsylvania 
canal and rail road meet the anticipations of their pro- 
jectors. 

To the third inquiry, an affirmative answer must also 
be given. Should Philadelphia become a market for 
a large portion of the exports of the valley of the Ohio, 
merchants from the interior towns will not only barter 
for such articles as may be saleable in the east, but will 
ship them on their own account; and, if their profits on 
their exports will defray their expenses, they will visit 
Philadelphia and New York, form acquaintances and 
connections in business, and import their own dry gouds, 
as well as their groceries. 

Such, it appears to us, are the prospects presented to 
this city, by the completion of the Pennsylvania canal 
and rail road, and the Ohio Canals. They are by no 
means flattering; on the contrary, they are well calcu- 
lated to create alarm; but we should not, on that ac- 
count, shut our eyes to ourreal condition. As an intelli- 
gent people, we should calmly survey our prospects, 
and prepare to adopt measures to counteract the effects 
of the enterprise of Pennsylvania, to the extent to 
which that enterprise may be calculated to diminish 
our commerce or affect our interests. 


From the Pittsburg Advocate. 
Sept. 24, 1834. 
The Pennsylvania canal is in fine condition, and goods 
arriving from Philadelphia in 11 to 13 days. The 


To 
our minds the following inquiries are naturally sug- 





cessary supply of keel boats of light draft, to secure 
the shipment ef goods to the west without the least de- 
lay, and we are assured that shipments were never 
made with greater despatch thanat thismoment. The 
average time of making the passage to Wheeling since 
the Ist August, has been less than three days, and in 
no instance, except one unfortunate case, has that time 
been exceeded more than a day, although upwards of 
seveity boats have been sent hence in that time.— 
Freights to Cincinnati, 624 per 100 lbs., to Louisville 
75. A respectable forwarding house at Wheeling 
quotes the present prices at the same rate, from that 
place. The Wheeling Times, without a blush, quotes 
the rates of freight as at 874 per 100 lbs. from Pitts- 
burg, while but 50 to 624 is paid from Wheeling! 


Canat.—Our canal has not given that life to business, 
nor increased prosperity to that extent we anticipated; 
yet that it affords the cheapest and will be the best 
communication of heavy trade between this valley and 
Philadelphia, there can be no doubt. One of our mer- 
chants, Mr. Ziba Bennett, has just received, all the way 
by canal, from the city, ten or twelve tons of Goods, 
at a cost for transportation far less than by land car- 
riage. — Wyoming Herald. 





Rare Diverston.—Last week a party of our citizens, 
forming two sides, equally numbered, spent a day in 
hunting squirrels, &c.—each portion of the party am- 
bitious to excel the other in the quantity of game taken. 
On counting up the spoils of war, they had killed 341 
squirrels, besides many pheasants, partridges, wild 
pigeons, and other game.—ZJd. 

Brans.—Many bears have been killed within a few 
weeks past; in different parts of the county. We pre- 
sume a scarcity of the food on which they live has driv- 
en them into the settlements, and made them more bold 
than usual.—J6. 








Brars.—The bears are migrating to the south, being 
starved out from the northern wilderness. A number 
have been seen in the north part of this county, and 
several have been shot. We understand that one man 
killed two in one day, 


The Indiana (Pa.) Register says:—These animals 
have become so numerous of late, that, were they of a 
ferocious nature, we should be afraid to, venture without 
the precincts of our domicils after dark, Severals of 
them have been seen preambulating in the immediate 
vicinity of town, and it is fine amusement to our sports- 
men in giving them chase. Numbers have already been 
captured in different parts of this county. 


Brar.— We understand that a large bear was killed 
in the vicinity of Beaver Meadows one day this week, 
These animals seem to show themselves quite frequent- 
ly in the habitable parts of the country this season. 
One crossed the river and canal a little below this 
place a few days since, and was seen climbing the 
mountain. He however escaped the vigilance of Capt. 
Sherry and his dogs, which his bear-ship may count a 
pretty rare piece of good luck. 





BRISTOL COLLEGE. 


The following information respecting this institution 
was furnished us by a young man who was a short time 
a student therein, From the continually increasing in- 
terest which is manifested in every matter connected 
with the subject of education, and which pervades 


quantity of merchandize delivered here by canal, in the 
last thirty days has been equal to that of the most pres- 
sing business month of the spring. Our freighters and 
merchants have made suitable arrangements for the ne- 






every class of society, we presume it will be acceptable 
to our readers. 

‘This flourishing institution is advancing very rapidly. 
The trustees have contributed largely to defray the ex. 
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penses of building, in which they have been extensively | tween these extremities 223 miles. In this distance 


engaged the past summer. The institution was origina- 
ted to aid in educating young men for the Episcopal 
ministry, and it will surely in such acause succeed.— | 
There are now between eighty and ninety students be- 
longing to the institution, and there have been seventy 
applicants denied admission, on account of want of | 
room for their reception—but the next term they will | 
be able to accommodate a large number of students. — 
As to the course of studies, there is as thorough a classi- 
cal course as will be found in the United States. The 
terms are very low, being in the collegiate department 
about 100-doliars, every thing included except clothing 
and books; and in the academical department about 
125 dollars. The fall term commences on the first 
Wednesday of Qctober. There is no doubt but by the 
energy of the trustees, the cause in whichit is engaged, 
and its advantages over other coileges, that it will ina 
short time become the ‘‘ Alma Mater” of the middle 
states, 

} 





From the States Advocate. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


We have received the following communicativn and | 
most cheerfully insert it in our columns: sensible that | 
the project recommended by Mr. Karthaus is more | 
practicable than the plan which gave rise to his sugges- 

September 6, 1834. 


tions. 
2 | 
Messrs. Tweed & Kelchner, | 
Gentlemen—By reading in the Advocate and Penn- 
sylvania Intelligencer so much concerning a new pro- 
ject of Internal Improvement, in relstion to a sloop and 
steamboat navigation from the Chesapeake Bay by the 
north east branch of the Susquehanna, to connect with | 





Kartuavs, ,CLeanrietp Co. 


there is no greater rise or fall in the country than is in- 
dicated by the current of the streams which are in no 
place rapid. The sources of the Driftwood Branch of 
Sinnemahoning and Potatoe Creek are on a level sur- 
face between the two waters, and close together. The 
one empties into the Susquehanna, the other into the 
Allegheny. 

Intelligent people of every location must appreciate 
the great advantages of such a communication between 
the Pennsylvania canal and the trade of the lakes. And 
more especiully would merchants from the western 
States that trade in Philade!phia, and those of the north- 
western parts of Pennsylvan‘a and New York, soon 
learn its advantages and give it the preference over 
every other route for transporting produce to the city 
and merchandize to the west inreturn. Its excellence 
over the route by the north-west branch and Seneca and 
Cayuga Lakes, and York canal would be this:—The 
York canal between Buffalo and those interior Lakes 
connected with the north west branch route would re- 
main closed by ice some weeks in the spring after the 
Pennsylvania canal would be navigable—consequently, 
the large amount of produce which would be collected 
at Buffalo and Rochester during the winter would pass 
by the west branch rail road and canal to Philadelphia 
before the other route would open; and the merchan- 
dize of merchants of the western states along the great 
clain of Lakes, and even those of New York and Cana- 
da, would prefer, in the spring, the first practicable 
route for conveying their goods from New York and 
Philadelphia to Buffalo. 

Again, the western end of New York, Canada and 
the western states bordering on the Lakes, would be 
suppled with coal and iron from the west branch re- 
gions, as it is well known that those requisite and indis- 
pensable articles abound in greater quantities, and bet- 
ter qualities here than any where else in the Un'on. I 









the New York eastern and western canal, my attention ; mean the bituminous coal of Lycoming and.Clearfield 
has been attracted to the subject. And, as Henry K, | counties, in connection with the iron of Centre. To 
Strong, Esq. as a corresponding agent, called upon me | leave the other advantages out of sight, the ease with 
for information in relation thereto, I have, this day, sent | which the road could be made, either for locomotive or 
him a statement of a project, far superior to any sug- | horse power—the shortness of it, and the directness of 
gested hitherto; and indeed far superior to any plan of | the route to the object would, or ought if disinterestly 
improvement yet carried into effect by state or individu- | viewed, to give it tlhe preference over the other project, 
al enterprise. It remains surprising to me, when I re-| ‘he nation wou'd have the best possible communica- 
flect upon the march of talent and enterprise, in search | tion to the frontier for transporting military stores, &c. 
























of useful objects of improvement, that such a project | 
should, so long have escaped the notice of so many | 
intelligent and discerning men on the West Branch. 

Not many years since, under the administration of | 
John Q. Adams, a plan was suggested by Congress, for 
opening a direct communication between Washington 
and the western frontier by a national road, and Major 
Long an engineer in the service of the United States, 
was ordered to explore the country and report to the 
next session of Congress the best route for said road. 
The various routes suggested were accordingly explor- 
ed, and full details of each made as directed, to Con- 
gress. Major Long reported and set forth in the strong- 
est manner, that a ra’l road from Port Deposite, follow- 
ing the river and up the West Branch to Sinnemaho- 
ning and then by that stream up the Drift wood Branch 
to the summit, and then by Potatoe Creek to the Alle- 
gheny river and so on to Buffalo would effect a com- | 
munication line of the first magnitude, and superior to 
any other in the United States. The whole distance | 
requires no inclined plane, as there is no elevation of 
much importance to evercome. 

The plan I suggest is to confine the improvement at | 
present, to a rail road from the head of the canal navi- 
gation at Dunnstown, by the route surveyed by Major 
Long, to the Northwestern lakes. It appears by an es- 
timate in the Daily Pittsburg Gazette, that the distance 
from Rochester to Olean point is 103 miles, From 
Olean to Dunnstown, by the Driftwood Branch, foes | 
not exceed 120 miles, making the wliole distance be- 





and the Pennsylvania canal would not only be connect- 
ed with a great and profi'able trade, but also of our 
coal and iron which of itself would richly repay the 
nation; as well as amply compensate the inventor. 

Ihope, Messrs Editors, you will have sufficient pa- 
triotism to state these facts in your paper and I will not 
venture to give my reasons why this route has been so 
long neglected—whcther from puerility or ignorance 
no matter which, I put sufficient reliance on your know- 
ledge of the facts to believe that you will think it worth 
attention. 

The distance from the mouth of Sinnemahoning to 
K»rthaus is 18 miles, which isintentionally not embrac- 
ed in my preject. But I cannot avoid one expression 
in regard to it, i. e. that this district has never been 
considered as of much importance, but rather abused 
and rejected as a wilderness by the Representatives of 
Lycoming and Centre counties. A navigation to Belle- 
fonte alone has been brought forward for the use of 
Centre count®; and the I.ycoming Coal Company does 
not wish to have the improvement carried farther than 
comports with their own interest. 

To conclude my letter, I remark that a steamboat 
and sloop navigation to Owego and the lakes would 
answer a good purpose for the Plaister and Salt trade. 
But the shortness of the distance by the Sinnemaho- 
nidg to Vlean Point and its direct communication with 
the Susquehanna and the lakes, appears to me of mach 
more importance. Look at the inap of Pennsylvania 
and New Yoak, it will show the difference at once. 
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If the Bituminous coal trade from this section comes 
into play the Pennsylvania canal will profit by it-— 
Quite different results will be produced if the locks 
can admit all the trade through them—I believe the 
profit of the whole canal system would be doubled by 
the proposed rail road. A double tract of rail road will 
afford every facility for passing and re-passing, winter 
and summer, for locomotive steam power; and where 
is the country better supplied with materials to carry 
on such a business. And to effect such an improve- 
ment as that between Northumberland and_ the 
lakes by the Sinnemahoning? None can be found. 

PETER ARN KARTHAUS. 





MEMOIRS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 

The following letters are extracted from the Jast vol. 
of the Transactions of the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety. 

TO ALGERNON SIDNEY. 
1Sth October, 1681. 
There are many things make a man’s life uneasie in 


the world, which are great abates to the pleasure of 


liveing; but scarcely one equall to that of the unkind- 
ness or injustice of friends. 

Ihave been ask’t by severall, since I came last to 
town, if Colonel Sidney and I were fallen out, and when 
I deny’d it, and laught at it; they tould me I was mis- 
taken, »nd to convince me, stated that he had used me 
very ill to severall persons, if not companys; saying, f 
had a good country, but the basest Jaws in the world, 
not to be endured or lived under, and that the Turk 
was not more absolute than I. This made me remem- 
ber the discourse we had together at my house, about 
my drawing constitutions not as proposals but as if fixt 
to the hand. And that as my act, to which the rest 
were to comply if they would be concerned with me. 
But withall, | could not but call to mind that the objec- 
tions were presently complyed with, both by my ver- 
bal denyall of all such constructions as the words might 
bear as if they were imposed and not yet free for de- 
bate. And, also, that I took my pen, and immediately 
altered the termes, so as they corresponded, (and tru- 
ly, I thought more properly,) with thy objection and 
sense. Upon this thou didst draw a draught as to the 
frame of government, gave it me to read, and we dis- 
courst it with a considerable argument; it was after- 
wards called for back by thee to finish and polish, and 
1 suspended proc: eding in the business of the govern- 
ment ever since, (that being to be done after other 
matters, ) instead of any further conference about it. 

I meet with this sort of language in the mouths of 
severall, I shall not yet believe it; *twere not well in 
me to an enemy, less so to a friend; but if it be true, I 
shall be sorry we ever were so well acquainted, or 
that I have given so much occasion to them that hate us, 
to laugh at me for more true friendship and steady 
kindness than I have been guilty of, to any man I know 
liveing. It becomes not my pretences to the things of 
another life to be much in paine about the uncertaintys 
of this; but be it as it will, [ am yet worth a line; and I 
would pray one of the truth of the fact for the inquiry 
it hath done me already, is nothing to the trouble it 
will give me if I have deserved it and Lif have not, of 
loseing a friend upon a mistake; not that I meanly 
creep for a friendship that is deny’d me; I am unfitt for 
it then. I can be but where I was before, not less in 
myself nor my own peace, which a steady virtue will 
make a sufficient comfort and sanctuary. 

Thy real friend, WILLIAM PENN. 
Address to King James II. on his Accession to the Crown. 
Great Kine, 


Surrer in the crowd, a most dutifull and affection- 





brother, and to congratulate the fair accession to the 
Imperiall Crown, in which the Providence of God hath 
so conspicuously appeared, that it hath added a divine 
to an unquestionable natural right; in the rise of which 
I do with an humble heart beseech Almighty God to 
give the king the Wisdome of Solomon, and the Mer- 
cys of David, that h’s administration may tend to Gods 
glory, the general good and his own immortal honour. 

* Pardon me if I say no prince ere fell into more un- 
wonted circumstances, nor yet had it more in his power 
to be always wellcome and renowned; but that being 
a subject too big for this place.* I have only to pray 
leave to hope that the kings wonted grace and favour 
will receive no abate from his greater pow’r to show it 

to 


His most faithfull, loveing and obedient subject, 


WILLIAM PENN, 
7th February, 1684. 


Letter from William Penn, to Friends in Pennsylvania, 


BrisTou., the 24th of 9th month, 1694, 
Dear Friends and Brethren, 


My antient love without reserve salutes and embraces 
you in the sense of that which has been the root of our 
fellowship, and of all God’s people, since the world 
began, in which the Lord preserve us to the end. 

_ By this, you will understand that by the good Pro- 
vidence of God, I am restored to my former adminis- 
tration of government which, I hope, will be some re- 
lief and comfort to you that have been exercised by 
the late interruption upon us. That things are not 
just now put into that posture as you may reasonably 
desire, you must not take amiss, for neither will the 
straitness of times nor the circumstances we are under 
to the lords of the plantation, permit another method 
at this time. And as soon as I can make my way to 
that which is asmuch my inclination as yours, (and 
which, I hope to do in a short time,) depend upon it 
I shall do my utmost to make you entirely easy. Ac- 
cept this part of the goodness of God and wait for the 
rest. 

We must creep where we cannot go, and it is as ne- 
cessary for us in the things of this life to be wise, as 
tobe innocent. A word to the wise is enough. My 
return will, I hope, putan end to all our civil griefs 
which, at least, 1 long for, not for any word by advan- 
tage, but to discharge a conscience to God and to you 
and, I hope, that shall singly be the mark and rule of 
the remainder of my life, both in this and all other 
things that may attend it. 

You know, I believe as well as I, what has been 
a main obstacle, and is still, of which *S. J. can be more 
particular to whom I have opened myself, that he may 
do so to you, and whose integrity, I think, ought with 
reason to be unquestionable to us both. 

I cannot tell you here through what difficulties we 
are come where weare, and I hope you will be sensi- 
ble of it, and from thence satisfied if not pleased. As 
to the present condition of the province pray be care: 
ful that the charter be strictly ohserved, and all vice 
and impiety diligently suppressed. I have named two 
assistants, that, I hope, will please you, to whom I 
shall write, by this opportunity, to consult you in all 
the advice and consent they shall give from time to time 


to my cousin Markham in the administration of govern- 
ment. 





* ® The lines between the stars are marked out in the 
original rough draught. 


* I suppose, Samuel Jennings. This paper is taken not 
from the original, but from a fair copy endorsed by William 
Penn. This accounts for its not having his name, or his usual 
affectonate conclusion. 
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Ihad written largelyto you by George Heathcott’s | 


briganteen, but she was, unhappily, taken by the 
French, and my letters with the Queen’s letter, with 


the broad seal of revocation of Colonel Fletcher’s com- } 


mission were carried into France. 


ed me that the fleet will not sail until the time called 


Christmas—so that, 1 hope, to enlarge hereafter either | 
in this or another letter. * * * | 


Copy of the Memorial laid by William Penn before the | 
lords about Colonel Quarry. 


A brief Memorial of several things complained of, 
against Colonel Quarry, more largely exprest in the | 
pacquet laid before you—and my humble request 
thereupon. 


1. That he has aggravated divers things against us | 
in reference to the laws of trade anc navigation; cither 
where the attorney general and judges of England have 
given their judgments for us, or where we, for the en- | 
couragement of trade, and preventing of ruin to the | 
parties, have forebore an immediate confiscation of | 
ships, merely, upon clearings or registry by them un- | 
designedly left behind, they giving sufficient security | 
for ships and cargoes, with all demands and damages. 

2, ‘hat when, upon his complaint of the want of a | 
militia, and that the people were tried for their lives | 
without oaths, Colonel Hamilton, to accommodate that 
matter, gave commission for raising a militia, and to | 
such judges as could take oaths to try by juries, that | 
were of the same sentiments. He and his adherents 
as strenuously discouraged what they had before com- | 
plained of, lest that occasion they took against the go- | 
vernment should thereby be removed. 

3. That he has manifestly endeavoured to disaffect 
the lower counties with the upper, though they first 
desired the union, to the great disorder of the public, | 
and unspeakable prejudices to me and my family— 
since they generally refuse to pay their quit-rents, | 
though some are very many years in arrear:—who no 
longer since than ’99 were the people that, in an ad- 
dress to the late King William, vindicated the province | 
against Colonel Quarry’s suggestions of illegal trade, | 
among whom, (ifany,) it must have laid, they being 
the great tobacco planters under that government.— 
But, I must own that whenI prest the law we made, at 
that time, against illegal trade, so much aggravated by | 
that gentleman, they began to soure to me, which was | 
heightened by him, saying; ‘‘ I was too strait to trade,” 
for he even told me so himself on that occasion; though 
there was no other way to prevent what he had com- 
plained of, in so wide a bay, and so full of creeks, as | 
that of Delaware. 

4. Nor is this enough to content him and his secret 
agent, Moer, who in good measure had his bread from 
me, and that'at the instance of Colonel Quarry, too; but 
not having the patience of staying till he received an 
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William Penn to the Duke of Marlborough. 


Bristot, 22d of 3rd month, (May,) 1709. 
Noble Friend, 


I hope my last came time enough for the peace, es- 


$ ' . | pecially since all our news made us believe there would 
I just now received letters from London, that inform- | be ~one this vear, 


but to day’s prints, speaking so very 
favourably of it, I send this in reference to our northern 
bounds in America. 

The English Empire on the continent lies upon the 
south side, and we claim to the North Sea of Hudson’s 
Bay; but I should be glad if our north bounds might 
be exrressed and allowed to the south side of St. Law- 
rence’s River that feeds Canada eastward, and comes 
from the lakes westward; which will make a glorious 
country, and from those lakes due west to the river 
Mississippi, and travers that river to the extreme 
bounds of the continent westward; whereby we may 
secure one thousand miles of that river down to the 
Bay of Mexico, and that the French demolish, or, at 
least, quit all their settlements within the bounds 
aforesaid. 

The Duke may find at any noted stationers in Hol- 
land or Flanders, the map of North America, and see 

ow St. Lawrence River runs east and west through 
the length of the continent, and that of Mississippi 
which lies two thousand miles cross the continent north 
and south. 

Without such a settlement of our American bounds, 
we shall be in hazard of being dangerously surprised at 
one time or other, by the French and their indians; es- 
pecially if they send but twelve ships of war to attack 
us by sea, I humbly refer it to the Dukes English, Heart 
and Head, to secure to his country so great a one, and 
of that value on many accounts, (and no more, I think, 
than we have a real claim to.) 

Forgive the roughness of this, a general assembly of 
our people, from the country, about this city, so fills 
me with company and business, that I cannot send it in 
a better dress—God speed the plow.—Allow me thy 
good opinion, and believe me to be with great respect, 
Thy vbliged faithful friend, 

WILLIAM PENN. 





STEAM ENGINE. 

The steam engine at the head of the inclined plane 
on the rail-way near this place, is now finished, andthe 
ropes and other fixtures are in order; so that for some 
days past, cars have been drawn up and let down by 
the machinery. It works very well, and not the slight- 
est accident has occurred. —Columbia Spy. 





THE REGISTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 4, 1834. 


Mr. Duponceau having politely complied with our 


account how matters went between this broad and my- | Special request, for a copy of his excellent oration de- 
self, relating to the government by way - anticipation, | livered at the request of the citizens, on occasion of 
at the head of his packed vestry complimented the | lia 

Lord Cornbury ion address, sinesiadies hope by | 0 — ee ee eee 
their application, they shall prevail with the Queen to Present it in the present number. 

extend the limits, (as the phrase is,) of his government | 
over them, that they may enjoy the same blessings with | 
others under his authority. A passage one would not | 





Some few cases of Cholera have occurred in the city. 


expect from those that pretend to be lights and exam- 
ples of obedience and submission to government, 

These things I complain of, and hope you think I 
ought todo so. Redress is in your power, and, there- 
fore, I beseech you effectually to apply it, be it for re- 


prehension or advice, or both, that we may no longer 


be troubled with their little spites to serve private 
turns, 
I am with all sincerity, 
Your respectful friend, 
WILLIAM PENN, 
Loxpow, 15th of 1st month, (March, ) 1703. 


It has not assumed an epidemic character. Little or 
no alarm has been created—but hopes are entertained, 
| that from the lateness of the season, we shall be very 
| partially visited with this dreadful malady. Pittsburg 
| it appears is now free from it—and so is the village of 
| Holmesburg, and the neighborhood of Chester, where 
| there were several deaths. 
ET 
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